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IME: 1880. Scene: The Boardroom of B.S.A. The Directors have 
assembled to see a demonstration of the ‘“‘dicycle”, the latest development in road 
transport. Enter Mr. Otto, the inventor. He does not make a long speech — he 
simply lifts his machine on to the boardroom table, climbs up himself, mounts it, 
rides backwards and forwards, explains its points... The demonstration over, he 
descends to the floor, re-mounts, and rides his ‘“‘dicycle’’ down the stairs and out 


i ' . ; : : B.S.A. Guns Ltd. @ B.S.A. Cycles 
into the street. The far-sighted Directors of B.S.A. had been impressed ; and a Ltd. @ Wm. Jessop & Sons Ltd. & 


J. J. Saville & Co. Ltd. @ Daimler Co. 


few months later they began to make the Otto Patent Safety Dicycle. 
: i Ltd. @ Lanchester Motor Co. Ltd. @ 


The spirit of initiative that stimulated the B.S.A. Directors to interest Transport Vehicles (Daimler) Ltd. @ 
B.S.A. Tools Ltd. & Burton Griffiths 
themselves in Mr. Otto’s invention belonged equally to those other directorates & Co. Ltd. @ Monochrome Ltd. 


that launched Daimler and Lanchester Cars—that led B.S.A. to develop B.S.A. 
Bicycles, Motor Cycles, and Cars. That same spirit of initiative is alive and alert 


today; it will present to the post-war world products in the van of development 





in every field covered by B.S.A. 





Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England 
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DURING ROMMEL’S RETREAT IN THE WESTERN DESERT. THE GUN 
TRAVELS ON CATERPILLAR TRACKS. 


When British troops captured this mobile 15-cm. gun during their pursuit of Rommel's using something like fourteen different types of guns of approximately this calibre. 
forces after the collapse of his recent attack, it was found to be in new condition, manufactured in French, Czech, Polish and Cerman factories The gun's range would 
less than 1000 kilométres being registered on the speedometer. The chassis, of French be between eleven and twelve miles, with a shell of probably 90 Ibs. in weight, 
manufacture, is believed to have been made in the Renault works—presumably before and it travels on tank-type tracks. Close-up views of the gun appear on page 367 
the factory was wrecked by the R.A.F. last March. The Germans are known to be Other mobile guns used by Rommel's army have been described in previous issues 


A 6-INCH MOBILE GUN, CAPTURED INTACT 
HAS A CHASSIS MADE IN FRANCE, AND 
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| is just possible that a very old woman now living 

might one day put on mourning, and, on being 
asked for whom she was grieving, reply, ‘“‘ For my 
brother who died before the American Dedélaration 
of Independence.”’ It sounds incon- 
ceivable, yet it is just possible. A man 
born in 1757 might have made an early 
marriage and had a son before he was 
nineteen : a son who died in infancy, 
that is in 1776. The father, an ex- 
ceptionally hale and vigorous old man, 
might by a second marriage have con- 
ceived a daughter at the age of 78, say 
in 1835, That child, born in the year 
before Queen Victoria’s accession, 
could still, at the age of 107, be living 
now ; an old lady I knew well, born in 
1831, was alive, in possession of all her 
faculties, in 1938, and General Higgin- 
son lived to 110. The combination of 
circumstances is, I admit, a highly 
improbable one. But the mere fact 
that it is possible is significant. Sig- 
nificant not merely to an historian. 
Significant to quite a lot of people. 
Significant even to such a busy and 
important man as the German Fihrer. 


For in the course of those 166 years, 
bridgeable by the seed of a single man, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS. 
AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS’”’ OF OCTOBER 1, 1842. 





“VIEW OF LIVERPOOL.” 


“ Liverpool, the first commercial city in the British Empire, if not in the world. 


events. In the quiet, shabby, battered streets of Mayfair 
—once the Holy of Holies of that exclusive British olig- 
archy which all good Transatlantic Republicans were 
taught to detest—one sees the administrative vanguard 
of the American Army. Its vigour and 
its well-being are obvious to the most 
casual eye. They make the streets, 
clothes and vehicles of wartime May- 
fair look strangely plebeian. Judged by 
the standards of this world, there can 
be little doubt who are the aristocrats 
now: the feudal English or their 
Yankee republican cousins. The stone 
which the builders refused is indeed 
become the head-stone of the corner. 
The simple colonials of 1776 and the 
rugged pioneers of Lincoln’s day have 
evolved into these cheerful, friendly, 
self-confident lords of the earth. It is 


war economy, to see them about. They 
make heartening Allies. But I should 
not care to have them as enemies. 
Something, one cannot help feeling as 
one looks at their keen, intelligent faces 
and fit bodies, is coming to somebody. 
They have not crossed the Atlantic 
for nothing. Nor, having crossed it, 
do they look as though they were 
Its range of wasting much time. 


an astonishing thing has happened. The extensive and magnificent docks =xcites the admiration of all stranger visitors, and, when coupled with 


two million rebellious farmers and shop- 
keepers of the British North-American 
Colonies have become transformed into one hundred and 
thirty-two million people: have multiplied, in other 
words, more than sixty-five fold. They have not only 
maintained the superior intelligence and capacity 
which they formerly enjoyed as subjects of the most 
progressive and powerful kingdom on earth; they 
have greatly improved on them. In their boundless 
Republic they long ago surpassed in manufacturing 
ingenuity and wealth the Mother Country they once 
repudiated. In the early nineteenth century the 
British were the pioneers of the industrial revolution. 
But the vigorous Americans soon became its leading 
exponents and beneficiaries. The American steel 
output in time of peace is to-day about five times 
that of Great Britain. Its production of motor 
vehicles is nearly ten times as great. The supply 
of machine tools in the United States is about as 
large as that of the rest of the world put together. 


It is with this country that the Germans are 
now at war for the second time. The first time was 
twenty-five years ago. Then a tired and war-worn 
Germany survived the impact of the American war 
effort for just over eighteen months. This time the 
United States has to deal with Japan as well as with 
Germany. But the U.S.A. in 1942 is a far more 
formidable fighting Power than in 1917. Then she 
was almost wholly unprepared for war. She is far 
from being unprepared to-day. She has already— 
and this despite her serious initial revefse in the 
treacherous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour—won 
two major naval and air battles against Japan. Her 
fighting potential can best be measured by describing 
it as the equivalent—in man power, natural resources, 
and manufacturing capacity—of three 
Great Britains, and, I think it may be 
added, of swifter and more energetic 
though not braver and more stubborn 
(for that would be impossible) Great 
Britains. Seeing what the war strength 
of Great Britain has grown into after 
three years of war, the future prospect 
for Germany is not a pleasant one. 
Sooner or later the Axis hordes, mangled 
from the ghastly battles on the Eastern 
Front, have got to face the assault of a 
fully-mobilised Great Britain supported, 
as it were, by three other and still fresh 
Great'Britains. It is enough to make the 
walls of Berchtesgaden sweat with fear. 
And judging by the already prodigious 
speed of American armament, it is going 
to be sooner rather than later. 


nowadays one feels the impact of coming 








cities in Europe.” 








** PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE.”’ 


The following lines are from our issue of October 1, 1842: 


“Of all the wonderful discoveries of modern science, there 
is none more miraculous in its nature, and but few that have 
made so rapid a progress, as the system of photographic por- 
traiture. The invention of Daguerre cannot fail to lay open 
new ideas, which may be productive of great advantages to 
science. We almost feel inclined to trace the first germ of 
its existence, with the origin of painting itself, to the Greek 
maiden’s drawing upon the wall her lover’s portrait from his 
shadow ; but still we do not hesitate to render all due honour 
to the modern author of the discovery. In its adaptation to 
portraiture, the original invention has undergone many im- 
provements, and none are so conspicuous as those introduced 
by Mr. Beard, which constitute the difference between 
Daguerreotype and Photography. Portraits taken by the 
former method are invariably reversed, and frequently sub- 
jected to distortion; but this never occurs in Mr. Beard’s 
process, the chief advantage of which is the application of 
the reflecting camera. The detail of the proceeding may be 
interesting. Let us imagine Mr. Beard’s atelier, and someone 
seated for his portrait. The time required is but a few seconds, 
and is occupied as follows: The sitter’s eyes are fixed upon 
some given object, his attitude a perfect study; and mark 
him if he be a vain man, his hair is smartened, and his coun- 
tenance assumes its sweetest simper. The operator having 
previously prepared a polished silver plate of the utmost 
brilliancy, that the chemical action may be the more efficient, 
exposes it to the vapour of iodine, until it acquires a pale 
yellow tint. It is now conveyed to the camera, care being 
taken that not a single ray of light gleams upon it in the 
transit—the door of the camera is opened, and the full action 
of the sun is concentrated upon the surface of the plate. In 
a less space of time than the words can be penned a coup de 
soleil takes off the sitter’s head. The portrait can now be 
coloured in its natural tints, or tinted by dipping in a solution 
of gold, neither of which processes at all impair the brilliancy 
of the touches. We, ourselves, prefer the latter method, as 
it destroys the leaden appearance of the ground, and imparts 
to it a softness and a warmth that are alike desirable.” 








At 
when the brothers {Macdonald} . 





“PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE I6TH REGIMENT.” 


Walki bo ‘eo {Lond “The imposing ceremony of presenting new colours to the 16th Regiment took place on 
alking about the streets of London common. . . 


the conclusion of a prayer the field officer handed the colours to Lady Pakenham, 
advanced to the front, and, et upon their right knees, received 


the new colours from her ladyship. . . 


the general appearance of the town, at once establishes its claim to being considered one of the finest 


Ifever there was a good advertise- 

ment for the practise and principles of 

freedom it is to be seen in this vanguard of the great 
American Army and Air Corps of Europe. This is what 
has come of a hundred and fifty years of the plain man 
being, in Walt Whitman’s words, himself: of thinking 
and saying and doing, within the widest possible limits, 
just what seems good to him to think and say and do. 
The fruits of that liberal seed are health, resolution, 
ingenuity and vigour; they are virtues as great in 
war as in peace, as the Reichswehr and the Luftwaffe 
will presently discover. Liberty is indeed justified 
in her children. It is a great thing for a nation to 
have an assured creed. Even a bad one can be in- 
vigorating—for a time. I remember how little accept- 
able it was four or five years ago to point out the 
improvement in stamina and vigour which Hitler’s 
new faith and social order had given to the German 
people. To anyone with an unprejudiced mind who 
knew Germany in the years after the last war and 
visited it again in the late nineteen-thirties, it was 
obvious the moment one walked into the street. 
We know now, to our cost, how delusive and vile that 
faith was and how horrid that new social order for all 
but the German people. But there was no denying its 
dynamic effect on the younger generation of Teutons. 
And it became terrifyingly plain, even to the blindest, 
when the German hordes swept across France in 1940. 


Yet what one saw in the young Germans of 1939 
was, I believe, a poor, tawdry, and brittle vigour 
compared with that of the young Americans of 1942. 
If Hitler and Goebbels really think they have merely 
got to face the polyglot dregs of plutocratic cities to 
which they refer so derisively when they speak of the 
Americans, they are in for arude awakening. The latter 
are not only going to prove themselves 
magnificent fighting material, sustained 
by a faith every whit as vital and far 
more enduring than that of the Nazi; 
they are going to prove far better equip- 
ped in skill and material for the exigen- 
cies of mechanical war. For these young 
men are the sons of the most highly 
mechanised country in the world. That 
country started to rearm in the autumn 
of 1940, when Hitler, by his assault on 
Norway, Holland and Belgium, his con- 
quest of France and his aerial bombard- 
ment of Britain, made finally clear his real 
purpose. By midsummer of next year the 
cumulative effect of that rearmament 
should be reaching its initial peak. 
Thereafter there reaches before Hitler's 
vision a vista of range after range of 
Southsea: mighty summits, ever higher and higher 
looming up from the west. I hope 
he likes the prospect. 


a tonic, after three years of ‘‘ blitz’’ and’ 
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CLOSE-UPS OF THE 6-INCH GUN CAPTURED DURING ROMMEL’S RETREAT. 
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THE 15-CM. GUN, CAPTURED INTACT FROM ROMMEL’S FORCES DURING THEIR RECENT 
RETREAT, BEING REMOVED FROM THE BATTLEFIELD ON A BRITISH TANK TRANSPORTER. 








: THE CATERPILLAR TRACK, SHOWING THE SPRUNG WHEELS AND SPROCKETS ON WHICH 
£ 5 . ‘ = : THIS HOWITZER TRAVELS OVER THE DESERT. THE CHASSIS WAS MADE IN FRANCE, 
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ARMOUR - SHIELDED a aii ~~~~++~+>>- ~~~~ - ~~ = 
‘CABIN’ FROM ABOVE * THE BREECH AND OPERATING MECHANISM IN THE ARMOURED “ CABIN.””) A_ I5-CM. 
THE BARREL. THIS IS GUN FIRES A SHELL 
THE PLACE FROM WHICH WEIGHING ABOUT 90 LB. 
THE CREW OPERATE AND OF ROUGHLY 6-IN. 


THE GUN. : E CALIBRE. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF THE GUN, SHOWING ITS FAIRLY THIS CHART, INSIDE THE CREW ee CABIN,” WAS APPAR \ REAR VIEW, 





SHOWING THE BREECH MECHANISM THROUGH 


NARROW TRACK AND HEAVY ARMOURED SHIELD. ENTLY USED §FOR CALCULATING LOADINGS AND RANGE AN OPENED SECTION OF THE ARMOURED SHIELD 


These pictures show various close-up aspects of the German 15-cm. howitzer captured | in last week's issue of “ The Illustrated London News.” The 15-cm. gun falls into 
intact during Rommel's recent abortive attack on our positions south of El Alamein, the category of salvaged material, which also included many enemy vehicles 
and which forms the subject of our frontispiece, where a brief description of the abandoned because of minor mechanical breakdowns, and, in some instances, simply 
gun will be found It was one of many items captured during the battle and the through lack f petrol--evidence that Rommel it his forces into action with 
subsequent retreat of the enemy, when a heavy cost in equipment was exacted by inadequate supplies of fuel Further evidence of supply shortage was provided by 
General Montgomery's desert army and the Allied air squadrons Pictures of the the large quantity of British rations (caf ured during the Eighth Army's retreat from 





, P 7 .em wahicle eunnartin h ¢ 
wreckage of enemy vehicles littering the desert after Rommel’s retreat were published | Libya) carried by enemy vehicles supporting the attack 
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FRIENDLY HINTS IN THE DESERT! 


NEW GERMAN GUN’S MUZZLE BRAKE, 


The first two of our three pictures of German tanks capturea in the Western Desert show the 
curious bulbous attachment on the muzzle of a new, long-barrelled gun mounted on a Mark IV. 
Special. Known as a muzzle brake, the attachment is designed as an additional absorber of 


recoil—one of the problems always facing designers of tanks, whose necessarily restricted crew’s 


quarters leave little room for recoil inside the fighting chamber. The new gun illustrated has a 

norma! recoil mechanism, but the muzzle brake forms an adjunct to this by employing the 

discharge gases as a further check. Our third picture shows another Mark IV. Special, which 
was knocked out by five rounds from the 75-mm. gun of a “ General Grant” tank. 





A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE BRAKE MUZZLE OF A GUN MOUNTED ON THE 
NEW MARK IV. SPECIAL GERMAN TANKS IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 





MORE DETAILS OF THE MARK IV. SPECIAL AND ITS NEW, LONG-BARRELLED GUN. 


THE TANK WAS KNOCKED OUT DURING FIGHTING IN EGYPT. 


om 


« 
‘ yy ve 
Shes o. - » 
ANOTHER MARK IV. SPECIAL CAPTURED FROM ROMMEL. THIS ONE WAS FITTED WITH 
A 75°MM GUN NOTE THE VERY WHRAVY ARMOUR OF THE TANh. 
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THIS DESERT SIGNPOST, PUT UP BY THE AUSTRALIANS AT THE EDGE OF NO MAN'S 
LAND IN THE EL ALAMEIN BATTLE AREA, SPEAKS FOR ITSELF, 





AND SO DOES THIS ONE! WHEN ADVISED TO TAKE ONE’S OWN CROSS, ONE 
IS APT TO EXERCISE PROPER CAUTION WHEN ADVANCING FURTHER. 





IF THE DRIVER DOESN'T STOP HERE, IT IS FAIRLY OBVIOUS THAT HE WON’T HAVE 
MUCH OPTION ABOUT If FURTHER ALONG THE DESERT TRAIL! 


The Australians are evidently firm believers in the adage “a nod is as good as a wink.”” The 
dry humour of their advice to desert travellers in these signposts is self-evident. Erected at 
various points on the edge of No Man’s Land in the El Alamein desert battle area. they put 
the onus of further advance on the traveller himself. The brief “Hey!” of our first picture 
might be broadly translated as “ Trespassers May Be Shelled or Mined "; and the second signpost 
illustrated, with its significant advice about crosses, is well calculated to remove any untoward 
desire to proceed further on the road to hell! The third one is a little more brusque, but its 
advice is just as sound, and is likely to be taken by anyone blundering towards the west 
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DE GAULLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 





GENERAL DE GAULLE DECORATING THE REV. R. P. TINET, A CHAPLAIN WITH THE 
FIGHTING FRENCH FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST, WITH THE CROIX DE LA LIBERATION. 


~- 


THE COLOURS OF THE FPUSILIERS MARINS SEEN AT A REVIEW OF TROOPS IN EGYPT 
BY GENERAL DE GAULLE, WHO WAS ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL KOENIG, 





GENERAL KOENIG, FAMED FOR HIS DEFENCE OF BIR HAKEIM, BEING DECORATED 
WITH THE CROIX DE Lt LIBERATION BY GENERAL DE GAULLE ‘* SOMEWHERE IN 
EGYPT," DURING HIS RECENT ROUND TOUR, 


It was announced on September 26 that General de Gaulle, leader of the Fighting French forces, 
had returned to London from Brazzaville, the capital of Equatorial French Africa. General 
de Gaulle, who left England at the end of July, first went to Syria, and spent some time touring 
that country and the Lebanon, after which he inspected Fighting French troops in the Egyptian 
theatie of war Later, he journeyed to Equatorial French Africa and the Cameroons, and visited 
various camps and outposts on the Chad-Libyan border During his tour ne reviewed various 
contingents of troops, and conferred decorations, including the presentation of the Crow de la 
Liberation to General Koenig in recognition of his heroic defence of the desert outpost of Bir 
Hakeim, which held up Rommel’s advance for a valuable 16 days in early June. 








GURKHAS—AND A GERMAN “ HEAVY.” 


Our final set of pictures from the Western Desert come from the northern section of the El 
Alamein front, where Dominion troops have distinguished themselves in some of the fiercest fighting 
of the desert campaign. The first of them shows an encampment on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, where the Gurkh living and sleeping in tents, guard the sea approaches of the Allied 
front. The other two pictures are of an abandoned German §}-in. gun, which stands out in 
No Man’s Land, about 500 yards from the positions held by the Australians, authors of the 
desert signposts illustrated on the opposite page. The gun is a heavy one—so heavy, in fact, 








without it! A 15S-cm. gun captured from the Germans is illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 





GURKHAS BY THEIR TENTS IN A SHORE ENCAMPMENT AT THE NORTHERN END 
OF THE EL ALAMEIN LINE, WHERE THEY KEEP WATCH ON THE SEA APPROACHES. 





Oe . : j ‘ . ” 
THIS 8}-1N. GERMAN GUN STANDS WHERE THE GERMANS LEFT IT WHEN THEY BEAT 
A HURRIED RETREAT FROM THE ATTACKING AUSTRALIANS, 


ce 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GERMAN HEAVY GUN, SHOWING A PAIR OF WHEEL-HUBS 
RESTING ON A PACKING-CASE, AND THE WIDE BORE OF THE OPEN BREECH 
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N unique front-page photograph of a British air- 
man groping his way to his tent through a 
dust-storm on the Egyptian front, which was published 
in our issue of August 22, might have typified the fog 
of war. The dust-storm was a fog, for all intents 
and purposes, the dust consisting of particles which 
will all go through a 1-200th-inch mesh. The finest 
are so much smaller that they do not settle, and so 
produce a condition like a London November fog. 
The visibility through 
this dust-fog may 
sink to nothing; it 
varies from 100 yards 
to a quarter of a 
mile, and may in a 
thin storm rise to 
half a mile. 

It is now fairly 
understood that these 
are not sand-storms, 
though they are 
popularly so called. 
Sand - storms occur, 
but they are of a dif- 
ferent quality and be- 
haviour, and those of 
their particles that 
mingle with the dust 
are much larger. The 
desert of their origin 
may be looked on as 
an undulating table- 
land whose surface 
is encumbered with 
dust, a fine soft pow- 
der, the constant 
product of clayey sur- 
faces depending on 
the disintegrating 
action of alternating 
cold and heat. Wet- 
ted, it dries and cakes 
and is again reduced 
to powder. In the dry 
state it is readily 
lifted by desert winds, 
and if these are 
violent enough, will AN 
be raised to great 
heights and driven 
before the wind in 
dust-storms, the greatest bane 
of the desert. In a general way, 
the least-required velocity to 
raise the dust is 10 miles an hour, 
and this will take it both along 
and above the ground at varying 
heights, and is sufficient to reduce 
surface visibility to a mile or less. 

The efficiency of any wind in 
raising the dust depends on tem- 
perature, turbulence, moisture 
and the available reserves of 
dust. Temperature, as it in- 
creases, removes from the dust 
the last traces of water so that it 
more readily rises. Furthermore, 
heat on the desert generates 
rising currents in the air, which 
help to lift the dust. Turbulence 
of wind is the state when winds 
blow from conflicting directions, 
as when the wind continually 

veers. Such winds are particu- 
larly efficient in raising dust. The 
little aerial whirlwinds, called 
** dust devils,’’ which may be seen 


APPROACHING DUST-STORM 


2 


trapesing across the desert in A DUST-STORM IN THE LIBYAN 


periods of calm air on hot, wind- 
less days, are an example of the 
process. Moreover, these vari- 
able turbulent winds are more 
searching in the quest for dust. 

Moisture operates because dust is prone to take it 
up alike from the air and from the ground. The 
rising wind performs the drying process, and when 
the needful 10 miles an hour is reached the dust- 
clouds will begin to ascend and visibility to fall. The 
hot Khamsin winds from the south, often reaching a 
temperature of 100 degs. F., are the most influential, 
so that afterwards, when the wind swings to the west 
or north-west, these cooler winds can carry on. Lastly, 


IN THE WESTERN DESERT: 
THE STORM IS STILL MANY MILES AWAY, BUT APPROACHING 
AT RACING SPEED. 


THE DESERT’S DUSTY FACE. 


By E. S. GREW. 


the more dust lying on the ground, obviously the 
better fed will be the storm. 

A very precise observer, Professor F. W. Oliver, 
F.R.S., resident till recently in the Western Desert, 
30 miles west of Alexandria, records that the increasing 
frequency of dust-storms began in 1941, when there 
were fifty-four as against eight the year before. No 
month was without them, though from January to 
May they were most frequent. Five were severe, 








OF THE DUST-CLOUD IS ABOUT TWO MILES. 


These three remarkable pictures of dust-storms serve not only to illustrate the article on this page, but also give pictorial 
significance to the many Cairo communiqués in which dust-storms—popularly called sand-storms—are mentioned. These 
dust-clouds rise to an incredible height, and smother everything in their path; a choking, blinding fog which, at its worst, 


renders visibility nil and, at its best, may rise to half a mile. 


three very severe. The severest storm lasted three 
hours in a violent wind rising to 50 miles an hour, 
a full gale; and at the height of the storm the sun 
was blacked out and visibility was nil. An airman 
up in the storm found that to be comfortably clear 
of dust he had to fly at 15,000 ft., so that the main 
dust-cloud reached a height of 12,000 ft. The dust 
drove across the Mediterranean, leaving its traces on 
distant warships. At about five-minute intervals the 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SAME DUST-STORM : THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
JUST HAD TIME TO TAKE THESE TWO PICTURES AND THEN RUN 
FOR IT. 


DESERT PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A DISTANCE OF ONE MILE. 














colour of the cloud fluctuated rhythmically from 
deepest black to red and back to deepest black again, 
suggesting that the dust overhead was undergoing a 
regular change in height. The interpretation is that 
the cloud consisted of a series of waves succeeding 
each other at five-minute intervals, and that the 
wave-crests were about four miles apart. 

The whole sequence of operations involved in the 
lifting, transport and depositing of dust, the relifting of 
it with every change 
of wind, is toocompli- 
cated a shuffling for 
the mind to picture. 
All that can be said 
of it is that so many 
tons displaced from a 
particular area have 
been scattered be- 
yond recall. A portion 
has gone out to sea; ~ 
others will be lying 
under ridges and fur- 
rows or filling irriga- 
tion channels. Some 
idea can be gained of 
the fall by weighing 
the dust deposited on 
a given area ina given 
time. This varies in 
different storms and 
on different surfaces 
in the same storm, 
from a_ hundred- 
weight tohalfatonan 
acre in a severe one. 

Dust -storms are 
increasing, but there 
was no notable in- 
crease till 1941. Sur- 
face disturbance 
began in 1940, but, as 
mentioned, there was 
no notable increase 
till 1941. In the year 
before, surface dis- 
turbance began to 
provide more dust 
when defence opera- 
tions,dispersed camps 
and fortifications 
were in progress. It 
was intensified after the Italian 
declaration of war. A second fac- | 
tor was the evacuation of many 
Bedouin from the western dis- 
tricts. These, in their trek, 
pulled up for fuel much desert 
scrub which formerly had served 
to bind the surface together. 
Though the dust-storms may be 
misnamed sand-storms, which 
they are not, there is another 
element in the desert subject to 
wind transport. This is the dune 
sand. South of the Qattara’ 
Depression sand-dunes extend 
in lines for hundreds of miles to 
the south-west. This dune sand 
consists of grains of quartz 
ranging from 1-250th inch in 
diameter, but mostly two or three 
times that size, and therefore 
much larger than dust particles. 

The sand-storm exists; a 
thing by itself, and the part it 
plays is not to raise a blinding 
storm, but to act as an agent in 
forming the desert sand-dunes. 
A storm in which it might mingle 
raises the dust to thousands of 
feet, but the quartz sand no 
higher than 6 ft. above the 
ground, and usually less. A 
velocity of 11 miles an hour sets the sand in motion, 
and it is not held aloft but is a moving mass, with only 
the smallest grains held in suspense, while the others 
bounce along like ping-pong balls, knocking up other 
grains of sand, or shifting them along. It is in this 
fashion that the sand-dunes are formed, and Colonel 
R. A. Bagnold, who supplies this explanation, adds 
that the sand in movement may alter the state of 
the wind. . 
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GIALO OASIS, ITALIAN DESERT BASE: RAIDED BY BRITISH MOBILE FORCE. 
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THE FORT IN THE OASIS OF GIALO, CAPTURED AFTER A SHARP ENGAGEMENT BY OUR 
MOBILE FORCE. CONSIDERABLE CASUALTIES WERE INFLICTED ON THE GARRISON 
BEFORE WE WITHDREW AFTER CAUSING GREAT DAMAGE. 


The persistent attacks on Rommel's flanks in the form of land raids, included the 
temporary seizure of Gialo Oasis on September 15-16, the Italian base in the deep 
south of the desert British mobile columns consisting of light tanks, lorried 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE OASIS OF GIALO, 500 MILES BEHIND ROMMEL'S FRONT, RAIDED 
AND OCCUPIED ON SEPTEMBER 15-16 BY A FAST BRITISH MOBILE COLUMN, IN WHICH AMMUNITION 


AND SUPPLY DUMPS WERE DESTROYED AND THE FORT CAPTURED 


infantry, and anti-tank artillery units, penetrated over 500 miles behind the enemy's 
front line, harried airfields at Benghazi and Barce, on September 13, and then 
moving swiftly south-east, attacked Gialo, 800 miles to the west of the Nile Valley 
The fort was occupied after sharp day and night fighting Our artillery had 
previously blown up munition and supply dumps, besides inflicting numerous casualties 
on the garrison Large supplies were accumulated here, which was regarded by the 
enemy as well outside the range of British raids. Italian ‘planes sent to the aid of the 
garrison were met by violent fire and also suffered losses. After destroying the fort the 
raiding column returned safely to its base. 
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OR nearly a month the strategic situation 
in Russia has been substantially un- 
changed. The autumnal equinox is past, and 
by the time this article sees the light, October 
will be upon us, and upon the Germans. 
Winter is at hand, though it must be remein- 
bered that in Southern Russia, except high 
up in the Caucasus, the rigour of winter 
arrives no sooner than with us. In the 
Caucasus, however, the passes, most of which 
are high, will be under snow in little over a month, and 
the two great military roads of the éentre well within that 
time. Meanwhile, Stalingrad is still holding out, and the 
Russians have organised a counter-attack north-west of 
the city and on the fringes of the main battlefield in a bold 
effort to relieve the pressure. On the Terek the front 
has altered only to a very slight degree during the past 
month, though the Germans have made constant attempts 
to strike out from their bridgehead on the south bank of 
the river near Mozdok, and have made a little progress 
after hard fighting. South-east of Novorissisk the Russians 
have maintained themselves in the close neighbourhood of 
the port ever since its fall. Between those two points, the 
earlier progress made by Austrian, Rumanian and Italian 
mountain troops in the lower passes of the Caucasus has 
come to an end, and in some cases 


THE GREAT 
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RUSSIA FIGHTING ON. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


officers is undoubtedly higher. On the second point, it 
does not appear that the Germans dare stop with what 
amounts only to a point thrust out into Stalingrad, and if 
they do not succeed in increasing the pace of their progress, 
it will take them months to obtain a broad front on the 
Volga, much less to extend it to Astrakhan. 

Yet there can be little doubt that the Germans have 
developed a tactical skill in the organisation and conduct 
of defence as great as that which they have so constantly 
displayed in the offensive. I myself have, in fact, never 
doubted it, and I have more than once written here that 
we might expect some disagreeable surprises when the 
enemy had been forced on to the defensive on a large scale. 
It was very remarkable how the centres of resistance held 
out last winter, when the troops were very ill provided 


WORLD WAR: 


OcTr; 3, 1942 


[t is necessary that we should not neglect 
these considerations when taking stock of our 
position this autumn. It is still more 
necessary that we should take account of the 
very heavy strain which Russia is undergoing, 
and of the possibility of her having to take 
the shock of a last tremendous effort by the 
Germans before the winter descends upon the 
battlefield. And yet, when we come to sum 
up, I think the most cautious must admit 
that, in its broad lines, the situation is better, and the 
Germans look more like being baulked than we could have 
dared to hope. Amid as many mistakes as other commentators 
on this war, I committed myself on paper to one prophecy 
as far back as last February for which [ have no reason to 
blush, Put into the bricfest terms, it was as follows : German 
object for 1942, to cut off and capture the Caucasus oil- 
fields ; main German objective, the Volga up to Stalingrad, 
then the Don to Voronezh, with a flank towards Orel, the 
rest of the front standing still. The attainment of this 
objective would, I thought, permit the Germans to deal 
with the oilfields more or less at their leisure, even if thev 
had perhaps to postpone the erossing of the mountains 
until the spring. But, though I could not then prophesy 
that this objective would be rapidly reached, I spoke of a 

spring campaign. Either because 





the enemy is said to have abandoned 
valuable tactical points and to have 
fallen back to lower ground. On 
the other flank of the Stalingrad 
battle, the Russians are still press- 
ing hard at Voronezh. Further 
north still, they have gained a few 
more local successes on the Moscow 
front and, what is more significant, 
the Germans have spoken of heavy 
concentrations of troops in this 
region, “South of Leningrad our 
allies seem to have won a fairly 
large success at Sinyavino, where 
the enemy is now carrying out 
counter-attacks to restore the 
position. 

The German attitude towards 
these events has been’ worth 
noting. For some time the official 
spokesmen and propagandists con- 
centrated on the immensity and 
fury of the battle for Stalingrad 
Now, though their progress in the 
meanwhile has been a matter of 
hundreds of vards, they more often 
suggest that the task is over, and 
that Stalingrad has lost its im- 
portance because the Volga traffic 
is already under control. The 
Caucasus, they say, has become 
the .vital front; reinforcements, 
they have put it about, have been 
moved down there, and, in short, 
we shall see what we shall see. My 
reading of this is that it is in part 
propaganda to stifle internal and 
neutral questionings during an 
awkward period, which, however, 
they hope to bring to an end, and 
in part the truth. That is to say, 
it seems altogether impossible for 
them to stop the Stalingrad offensive 
and consolidate the front as it now 
stands, yet they may consider it 
practicable to bring this offensive 
to a successful issue with somewhat 
smaller forces than have hitherto 
been employed, At the same time, 
it does seem to be the case, from 
the evidence supplied by the 
Russians , that the Caucasus front 
has been reinforced,‘and we may 
be going to see a bigger effort 
put forth in that quarter before 
the winter begins. If they could 
drive the Russians from the vicinity 
of Novorossisk, that would prove 
a useful start. A base on the 
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the Germans felt it would pay them 
better to wait until the ground 
dried thoroughly, or because their 
programme was upset by Marshal 
Timoshenko’s offensive at Kharkov, 
or for both these reasons, and 
RGHIZ perhaps others connected with dis- 
: STEPPES organisation of their forces of which 
‘Bs we are not aware, the offensive did 
[ not come until the summer. 

Its carly successes were more 
sweeping even than my fears and, 
[ have some reason to believe, than 
Russian expectations. Yet, since 
the enemy reached the Don bend 
and the Terck, a complete change 
has come over the campaign, a 
change which shows that Russian 
strength is unbroken, despite the 
invaluable territory and 
doubtless of a great quantity of 
military equipment and material. 
In the direction of the Volga, the 
Russians resisted stubbornly and 
tenaciously; at the extreme southern 
end of the front they carried out a 
series of hasty retreats which saved 
their armies from encirclement. 
Then they brought this advance 
to a halt, or nearly so, before it had 
attained its objectives. I had 
expected the enemy to put all his 
strength into the drive to the 
Volga in the first instance, and to 
start exploiting his successes in the 
Caucasus only when he had to a 
considerable extent secured the 
left flank of the offensive. It is 
possible that, in fact, he attempted 
too’ much, and_ dissipated his 
strength by attempting to do two 
things at once, and more or less 
on a similar scale. However that 
may be, we are now, as I have 
pointed out, on the fringes of 
winter, with nothing finally decided. 
I have spoken on this occasion, as 
indecd often before, of the difficulty 
of piercing the fog which envelops 
this campaign more thickly than 
any other, but, so far as we can see 
what is happening, there is place for 
a sober confidence that the Germans 
will fall far short of—indeed, that 
they have already definitely failed 
to achieve-—their main goal. 

As I see the situation-in Russia, 
our Allies are capable of surviving 
this winter, and facing next spring 
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Black Sea would be of very great 
value to the enemy, because, at 


THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH-EAST RUSSIA: 


A CONTOUR MAP FROM STALINGRAD TO GROZNY OILFIELD, 


with a considerable store of strength 
still remaining, but it will be neces- 


present, there must be heavy pin . : : a elo ; isles cries dead . nes 
pressure on his communications THE CENTRES OF ATTACK ARE ROUND STALINGRAD, PRESSURE ON ELISTA, WEst ov BE RGEN HEIGHTS, sary that Britain and the United 
across the Don, and especially SOUTH-WEST TOWARDS TUAPSE, AND SOUTH-EAST AT MOZDOK AND THE TEREK RIVE R. States should by then be ready to 
through Rostov. ihe above map covers the enemy sphere of operations from Stalingrad to Tuanse and the Grozny oilfields with the Terek take over the main burden of the 

iver, running alongside the northern section of the Georgian military road to Tiflis. The situation in Stalingrad at the war. Nor have I any serious doubt 


How dithcult it still is to pierce 


time of writing is still precarious, and, although Marshal Timoshenko was continuing his onslaught on the German left 


that they will, in fact, be in a posi- 


flank, von Bock, reports said, had thrust in another wedge to the south, and had reached the Volga, cuttin: the city 
in two. At the other end of the Eastern front, the Germans, however, had made little headway in their drives for the 
Black Sea port of Tuapse and the Grozny oilfields. The enemy claimed on September 27 to have advanced on the Terek, 
and to have expelled the Russians from their positions. General Wavell, speaking at New Delhi, said of this region, 
which he knows well: ‘“‘Snow is now falling on the passes of the Caucasus, and I do not think it is going to be easy 


the secrets of this mighty struggle ! 
There are several factors which 
still partially clude us. First, one 


tion to bear it. The difficulty will 
be to hoist it on to their shoulders, 
The problem of the Allied staffs 





may put that of the strength and 
equipment of the Russian re- 
serves ; next, the question whether 
or not it would suffice for the German purpose to win 
a certain frontage on the ,Volga without extending a 
grip upon the right bank down to the mouth ; and, finally, 
the strength and reliability of the German ‘ hedgehog” 
system of defence to hold the front throughout the winter 
with reduced forces. As regards the first of these two 
points, I am inclined to optimism ; as regards the third, 
somewhat less so. There has never been so much as a 
hint from the enemy's side that the equipment of fresh 
Russian forces as they have come into action has shown 
any serious deficiencies. The training still appears to be 
sound and simple, without the high polish of that on the 
German side, but still good where the soldier and junior 
leaders are concerned. If anything is lacking, it is the 
organisation of higher staff work, but there appears to be 
some compensation for this in decentralisation and initiative 
low down in the hierarchy of command. We, who are 
probably over-staffed and over controlled, might absorb 
some useful lessons in this respect from the Russians, even 
though the individual military education of our senior staff 


for the Germans to come down by this way, now or next spring. 


with protection against the cold, and there are not likely 
to be any mistakes on that score this time. It must also 
be borne in mind that, though the Russians are better 
trained and equipped for winter fighting than their foes, 
and though they are likely to possess an advantage in 
such circumstances, as they did last time, the limiting 
influence of the Russian winter is something which they 
cannot escape either. Operations must always be conducted 
by relatively small columns, and offensives by a 
score, or even a dozen, divisions, elbow to elbow, are out 
of the question. Troops exposed to the open in such num- 
bers in a country always comparatively short of winter 
shelter, and where many towns have now been wholly 
or partially destroyed, would be killed off like flies. I 
therefore consider it quite possible that the Germans will 
be enabled by their network of defence to release a consider- 
able number of troops during the winter. This is likely to 
apply to an even greater extent to the air arm, which 
operated on a_ greatly reduced during the last 
winter in Russia 


mass 
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" (Draan by Captain Bryan de Grincau.) 


means of aiding Russia 
manner which 
means of 


is to devise 
in the interval in a 
will not cripple their efforts in 1943, and 
deploying with effect the strength which will then be at 
their disposal against Germany. The first part of the 
programme is simpler than the second. The Axis forces 
in North Africa must, if we are to face next year with a good 
prospect of victory, be crushed and driven out, and this 
must be done before calls for aid against a renewed Japanese 
offensive in strength become insistent. These calls 
may not come after all, but they are quite probable, and 
we must work with a view to cconomy of force, to dealing 
with danger from one quarter before we have to transfer 
forces to deal with it from another. Twice already we may 
have been robbed of victory in the Middle East by outside 
calls, first that of Greece, secondly that of the Far East, 
when the Japanese attack was first launched, It would be 
fatal to allow that to happen a third time. A full-scale 
victory in the Mediterranean is the most practical help 
we can give to Russia at the moment; it would also serve 
as a basis for the mightier aid which we must be prepared 
to afford her in the not distant future, 
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YOUR FUEL TARGET: DETAILS THAT WILL HELP IN PLANNING ECONOMY. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MiNISTRY OF FUEL AND Power. 





LENGTH OF VARIOUS DOMESTIC APPLIANCES TO CONSUME ONE 
Rate : a a etnies 


FUEL UNIT. 
i: : j 2 pps Sa ie 7 ets geal ake Ce ied eR Cie. 


ELECTRICITY. 


1 FUEL UNIT EQUALS 50 ELECTRICAL 
UNITS (OR 50 KILOWATT HOURS.) 


Miata es 80 * 





A COMPARISON OF 
PROPORTIONATE TYPES 
AND AMOUNTS OF 
FUEL CONSUMED 
ANNUALLY IN DOMESTIC 
PREMISES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 














GAS. 

1 FUEL UNIT EQUALS 
500 CUBIC FEET 
OR APPROXIMATELY 
2/2 THERMS 


OIL 
(PARAFFIN) 
1 FUEL UNIT, 
1 GALLON OF 
PARAFFIN. 





iG PRESSURE PARAFFIN 
OL LAMP: 


THE NUMBER OF HOURS TAKEN BY VARIOUS DOMESTIC APPLIANCES TO CONSUME ONE UNIT OF FUEL. 


In the hope of avoiding fuel rationing, the Ministry of Fuel has set householders a On this page we show the rate at which a fuel unit Is consur ed by various household 
target at which to aim when planning economies With the exception of the selfish appliances, employing electricity, gas al and paraffir verleaf, we t 

few, everybody is anxious to achieve the target, but just how to do so is not so | various ecor ies that can be practised by the housewife during her day's working 
easy With the object of simplifying the problem, we publish on this and succeeding for it is largely on the h ssewife's already heavily weighted but capable shoulders 


pages a series of diagrammatic drawings based on the needs of an average household \ that this additional burden will fai 
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YOUR FUEL TARGET: A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD. 


Drawn BY our Specrat Artist G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POowER. 
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ECONOMIES THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE PRACTISED IN ORDER TO KEEP WITHIN THE LIMITS SET BY THE MINISTRY. 


Drastic economy will have to be practised in most households if they are to keep | produced by coal) the country will be short of a war essential The most drastic 
within the limits of fuel consumption laid down by the Ministry of Fuel On this | cut suggested’ in the programme outlined by our artist is a reduction from 60 cwt 
page we show how an average household, comprising a man and his wife and two to 18 cwt. in the domestic boiler Instead of keeping this going night and day, it 
children, can achieve their target by means of many small economies which, in the is suggested that it should be lit only once in three days Lagging of pipes and 
aggregate, amount to a great saving. Coal must be available for the war factories | tanks will minimise the danger of a frozen supply. On our final fuel page, opposite, 
and transport, and unless a saving is made in gas and electricity (both of them | we give simplified instructions for checking actual consumption of fuel week by week. 
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YOUR FUEL TARGET: KEEPING A WEEKLY CHECK ON THE FUEL CONSUMED. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND Power. 








AVERAGE YEARLY CONSUMPTION IN A 4ROOMED 
HOUSE OCCUPIED BY TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 
IS 184 FUEL UNITS. THE TARGET FIGURE TO BE AMED AT 
IN THIS CASE 1S 160. FUEL UNITS, . 
























FUEL TARGETS FOR 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY FOR ONE YEAR. 


NORTH. IMIDLANDS§ SOUTH. 
> ea * : ' C3 
COAL AND COKE. INCE ELECTRICITY: ff reyy es 
ONE FUEL UNIT ONE FUEL UNIT ONE FUEL UNIT HONE FUEL UNIT . : 
EQUALS 1/2 CWT. EQUALS SOO CUBIC FT. }IB] EQUALS 50 ELECTRIC UNITS] EQUALS 1 GALLON 
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ELECTRICITY. 


























HOW TO CHECK YOUR CONSUMPT 
_/ QF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


aE. © at 





HOW TO READ YOUR GAS METER. 


THIS DIAL IS ONLY 
FOR OFFICIAL USE. 





IGNORE THE TOP DIAL. TAKE EACH DIAL FROM 
LEFT TO RIGUT AND WRITE DOWN THE SMALLER 
FIGURE BETWEEN WHICH THE POINTERS STAND. 
IF THE POINTER IS BETWEEN O AND 1 WRITE DOWN O 
BUT BETWEEN 9 AND O NOTE 9. THE METER READING 
ABOVE 1S 7519 ADD OO AND YOU HAVE THE CORRECT 
READING, VIZ:- 
751,900 cCuBic FEET 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS METERS WILL TELL YOU IF YOU ARE KEEPING TO YOUR PROPER AVERAGE. 


In the past, most households have confined their dealings with gas and electricity | explanatory drawings, reproduced above. Most householders will work t their wr : 
meters to opening the cupboard once a quarter for ‘the meter man" to make his for measurement, but as a guide it may be suggested that the task will be easier 
readings. But now, with the necessity of keeping a steady watch on consumption, if the ration for the year is divided by fifty-two; thus giving a weekly average 
h useholders should make a point of reading the meters once a week, in order to see figure, on which it will be simpler to \eep a steady check An te f the weekly 
how closely they are keeping within the target set them by the Ministry of Fuel | totals should, of course, be kept, so that they can be subtracted from the total shown 
and Power. To simplify this somewhat complicated process, our artist has made by the next reading, to give the seven days’ consumption 
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THE SIEGE OF STALINGRAD: VIVID 
THE BATTLEFIELD—THE CAUCASUS 


OO OOOO 


THE STUPENDOUS BATTLE OF STALINGRAD: A RADIO PICTURE OF RUSSIAN ARTILLERYMEN 


BRINGING FORWARD ,GUNS TO FIRE AT POINT-BLANK RANGE. 
DRED STEED 7 AT. STALINGRAD. RUSSIAN TANKS STARTING OUT TO CLEAR A WAY FOR 
if A RADIO PICTURE TAKEN THROUGH A TANK OBSERVATION SLIT. 


a eee aaa eee eee 


INFANTRY. 


PICTURE FROM THE LENI?D / F NT, WITH SCOWLING GERMAN AIRMEN WHO BALED OUT, WATCHED 
SILENTLY BY RUSSIAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN AS THEY PASS TO H.Q. FOR INTERROGATION. 


> 


2 AT STALINGRAD: GERMAN ‘“‘ JU.87"' DIVE-BOMBERS, TAKING OFF 


TO STRAFE THE CITY, RAISE TRAILS OF SAND-DUST. 


HERE, ONE OF THE ENEMY’S SIEGE GUNS HAS BEEN CAPTURED BEFORE STALINGRAT 
BY THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS--GUNNERS ARE EXAMINING IT—AFTER A GERMAN RETREAT. 


A PICTURE FROM A NEUTRAL SOURCE SHOWING A GERMAN SIEGE GUN FIRING fallen to the furious German onslaughts weeks ago. As these words are penned 

ON STALINGRAD, HOPING TO BATTER THE HEROIC CITY INTO SUBMISSION the enemy has claimed a break-through in a factory area—our readers will study 

; the aerial photograph in this issue on pp. 378 - 379 after attacking with 

three divisions and 150 tanks Nevertheless, we are told that merciless street 

With the situation inside Stalingrad growing graver day by day in an involved fighting is now going on, and in the case of Stalingrad the enemy has found 
and relentless battle where quarter is neither asked nor granted, it is almost that penetration does not mean consolidation by any means Indeed, as against 
impossible to foresee what may be the fate of this heroic city even a few hours the German claim, the Soviet communiqué stated that in the Stalingrad region 


ahead. By all the hitherto accepted canons of warfare, Stalingrad should have the Red Army had inflicted great losses on the enemy and had dispersed a 
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SCENES OF ACTION RADIOED FROM 
FRONT AND BEFORE LENINGRAD. 


THE INFERNO OF STALINGRAD : A STRIKING RADIO PICTURE, SHOWING SOVIE1 INFANTRY, 
. UNDER ENEMY FIRE, ADVANCING TO ATTACK THE GERMAN FLANK, 
THE ENEMY IN RUSSIA A DOUBLE-S POST AND MACHINE-GUN NEST, 
WITH A SURROUND OF BARBED 4 =, GUARDING A RAILWAY SECTOR. 


THE BATTLE OF STALINGRAD: A RADIO PICTURE OF A RUSSIAN TRENCH-MORTAR SECTION, WHO HAVE SELECTED 
AS COVER A BOMB CRATER MADE BY THE LUFTWAFFE. 


THE CREW OF A RED ARMY A.-A GUN SHOOTING DOWN 
GERMAN DIVE-BOMBERS. A BOMB HAS JUST BURST NEAR BY 


FIGHTING ON THE CAUCASUS FRONT A RADIO PICTURE FROM THE MOZDOK AREA, 
WITH A 20-MM TRENCH MORTAR IN ACTION 


column of 200 tanks Also, Timoshenko's advance north-west of the city renee oni i a a a i tae 
had reached the east bank of the Don General Wavell, at New Delhi on whe Amol SOVIET GUARDS COUNTER-ATTACKED AND DESTROVED SIXTY ENEMY TANKS 
September 27, summed up the situation in the besieged The Russians may 

se Stalingrad, but, except for prestige, that would not alter the situation a 

great deal It would ! if m the Caspian ut the lower regions of Caucasus, the German may find he é into a nasty sort of 
the Volga freeze towards I f 5 r, anyway Even s | think bag between the Volga and the Caucasus ict s n these two pages, 
Stalingrad may hold He o observed ; enemy has not anything like most of which com rom the Stalingra area, are th ! f actual fighting 
achieved his aim With a Russian arr ntact to the north and in the before the heroic city ; and have been sen »y radio from Moscow. 
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Y all accounts Stalingrad should have 
succumbed to the hammer-blows of 

von Bock weeks ago. For over two months 
its undaunted civilian population,at bay, 
have turned ploughshares into swords, 
and both men and women have furiously 
and fearlessly thrown themselves into the 
fray. The German losses in men and 
material have been prodigious; alas, 
among the Russians as well The city, 
which straggles along the west bank of 
the Volga for twenty miles, is no more 
than a ruined shell, but it fights on Its 
resistance is a triumph of morale In 
the streets are non-stop tank battles, 
hand-to-hand fights to the death at 
street corners and in every house, room 
by room, in factories turned into im 
provised forts, while the women with 
children not evacuated crowd for shelter 
in caves on the shores of the Volga. The 
lves are baffled by this 


Germans themse 





furious resistance General Diethmar, in 





a broadcast, spoke of the “ tactically 
unexpected and improbable"’ defence 
which had Ss tried the German 
High Command s the unexpected that 
has made many strategists wonder 
whether Stalingrad might not by some 
miracle be saved It is not a city easy 
of defence. The river here is about a 


mile wide and all supplies and reinforce- 


ments must reach it from the eastern 


bank. Von Bock can draw upon greater 
numbers of trained men than Timoshenko, 
yet German correspondents have em 


phasised the terrible strain this desperate 
fighting has imposed on the enemy troops 
It is possible that Timoshenko allowed 
von Bock to get thoroughly entangled in 
street fighting, where, too, the Luftwaffe 
cannot perate, before launching his 
strong thrust from the north )n 


September 27, when the Germans counter 





attacked north-west f Stalingrad, the 
Moscow communiqué reported _ their 
repulse with the loss of 2500 killed, 
30 guns and 18 tanks The Berlin rre 
spondent of the Stockholm Dagens 
Nyheter, quoting a German military 
spokesman, reported that ‘* the hardest 
resistance centres around three enormous 
groups of factories transformed by the 
Russians int fortresses f incredible 
strength These are the Dzerjinsky 
fa ry, Red Barricade and Red tober 
I factories are situated on a height 
jominating the city They are defended 
by very heavy guns and are still resisting 

Our aerial photograph shows fires burr 


ing in these factories, with the Volga or 
the right, and intless nmumbers f 
roofless buildings, bearing eloquent test 


mony to the hellish ordeal Russia's 





heroic steel city has undergone 


bw? « 
9US FACTORIES USED AS FORTRESSES. INSET IS A KEY TO THE CITY’S MAIN FEATURES. 
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FROM THE NEW GUINEA FRONT. YET ANOTHER U-BOAT DESTROYED. 


Aircraft of Coastal Command and Bomber Command joined recently in a highly successful attack 
on a U-boat in the Bay of Biscay, and the three pictures seen below show phases of the sinking 
as photographed from the attacking aircraft. Immediately on sighting the enemy submarine, the 
Bomber Command aircraft swept in to the attack and dropped her bombs on and around th« 
vessel, smothering it in spray and crippling it. Disabled, its bows projecting at a steep angle 
from the sea, the U-boat then began to circle slowly and helplessly. Three more attacks were 
then delivered by the two aircraft, during which the submarine fired at them; but finally the 
U-boat sank, and all that remained to mark her passage was an ever-widening patch of oil dotted 
with the members of her crew who had managed to leap overboard before she finally plunged 
to her doom. And so another enemy submarine is destroyed—one less to threaten our supply 
lines to Britain, and one more success to be marked up to our bomber aircraft, which are doing 
such splendid work towards winning the war. 


MIL, 





” 


AFTER A JAPANESE RAID ON PORT MORESBY: AN AMERICAN ** pP-39 CIRCLES LOW 
OVER THE FIELD, LOOKING FOR A SPOT TO LAND AMONGST THE DEBRIS. 





THREE STAGES 1N THE SINKING OF A_ U-BOAT: A BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT 
ATTACKS, AND ‘BURSTING BOMBS THROW UP A SWIRL OF WATER. 


iy 





eA HUMAN CARAVAN: NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA CARRYING SUPPLIES TO THE ALLIED 
TROOPS FIGHTING IN THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY, 





THE U-BOAT HAS BEEN HIT: DISABLED, ITS BOWS PROJECTING FROM THE WATER, 
IT BEGINS TO CIRCLE SLOWLY. 





NATIVES RIDING IN TRUCKS TO THE STARTING-POINT OF FOOT TRAILS OVER WHICH 
THEY CARRY SUPPLIES TO OUR FIGHTING MEN, 


The fighting in New Guinea, where for some time the Japanese have been making a serious bid 
for Port Moresby over the Owen Stanley range, is a battle mainly composed of outflanking and 
infiltration movements, but it has been announced recently that 25-pounder guns are now supporting 
our forward troops in this area Air attacks are frequent on both sides, Allied bombers carrying 
out a series of successful raids on enemy troop concentrations and bases and the Japanese 
trying -ineffectually--to knock out Port Moresby Our top photograph shows a_ landing-ground 
at Port Moresby after one such raid: the ground is covered with débris and an American “ P-39" 
is circling low, trying to pick out a place on which to land, whilst ground crews are already on 
the spot for repairs to the field. Supplies are got to our men, fighting in the interior of the 
untry, on the backs of natives, each man carrying about 40 lb. They ride in trucks to where 
ie foot trails into the mountains begin, and then shoulder their packs for the rest of the way, THE U-BOAT HAS SUNK AND NOTHING REMAINS BUT AN EVER-WIDENING EXPANSI 

moving at a pace unequalled by strangers to their country. = “ OIL DOTTED WITH FLOATING ilies 
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CROWDING 
TOWN. 


OF 
OCCUPIED 


MAJUNGA 
THE 


MADAGASCAR WELCOMES THE BRITISH FORCES: CITIZENS 

OUT IN THE STREETS TO MEET THE BRITISH TROOPS WHO 
These pictures, taken during the occupation by British troops of the port of Majunga on September 10, 
indicate the comparatively peaceful nature of the Madagascar campaign being conducted by General 
Sir William Platt, and described by General Smuts, in a congratulatory message on September 24, as 
“your brilliant campaign’’ and “this notable exploit.”” The message followed the occupation, on 
September 23, of Antananarivo, the island’s capital, where the British and African troops were 





” 


** BICYCLE-SPITFIRES. 
OF NORWAY. 


FLYING" ON 


KING HAAKON 


* FORMATION 
INSPECTION 


COULSDON AND PURLEY AIR- CADETS 
THEY WERE REHEARSING FOR AN 

The Coulsdon and Purley A.T.C. trains its young hopefuls. on bicycles fitted to represent the ‘planes they 
may ultimately fly, and they are seen rehearsing for an inspection by King Haakon of Norway The 
bicycles in the picture are fitted with “ Spitfire'’-style wings and tails, including dummy cannon, and are 
being “flown” in formation by the Cadets. The demonstration arranged for the visit of King Haakon includes 
“shooting down in flames”’ of a ‘ Me.109”""—a bicycle fitted with Messerschmitt-style wings and tail. 


Ay a 


° 


BY 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY J. KAISER AT THE LAUNCHING OF ONE OF THE KAISER-BUILT 
‘LIBERTY "' SHIPS, TEN DAYS AFTER ITS KEFL WAS LAID 
The launching of a ship ten days after the laying of its keel was witnessed at the American West 
Coast shipyards of Henry J. Kaiser on September 23 Mr. and Mrs. Kaiser were present at the 
sending of this 10,000-ton Liberty freighter down the slipways--a feat which created a new re r 
construction and represented the loppine of fourteen davs off the previous best The ship, it was 
Stated, would be completed and delivered in another six days 
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A FRENCH OFFICER IS DRIVEN AROUND THE TOWN, 


THE OCCUPATION OF MAJUNGA: 
FLYING THE FLAG OF TRUCE, TO INDICATE THAT RESISTANCE IS ENDED. 
received by a cheering population. On General Platt’s orders, the French flag continues to fly at 

who 


points where it used to fly. Vichy-controlled Armand Annet, Governor-General of Madagascar, 
retired to a “ fairly inaccessible place’’ in the southern part of the island before the British occupation 
of the capital, has announced his intention of continuing defence operations—an intention loudly 
applauded by his armchair supporters in Vichy! 





BOMBS BURSTING ON THE DECK OF A LARGE WHALE-OIL SHIP IN DOCK 
AT CHERBOURG, DURING AN ATTACK BY “BOSTON” BOMBERS. 

Escorted by fighters, a force of fifteen ‘‘ Bostons’’ of Bomber Command launched a daylight 

attack on Cheibourg on September 15, their targets including railway sidings and buildings in 

the dock area, and the whale-oil ship ‘ Solglimt,’’ lying in the Bassin Napoleon Ill. As our 

picture shows, several direct hits were scored on the ship and the quay, and among dockside 


buildings. The “ Solglimt,’’ a Norwegian floating whale-oil factory, had been seized by the Germans. 









A CROWD OF JAPANESE WAITING ON THE QUAYSIDE AT LOURENCO MARQUES TO BOARD 
A REPATRIATION SHIP UNDER THE EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENT WITH BRITAIN 
A ene on the quayside at Louren I ies, in Portuguese East Africa, the clearance port for the 
exchange of Japanese for British and Allied Nationals Japanese to be repatriated are seen waiting 
to board the ‘ Tatuta Maru.”’ Ships left the United Kingdom and Japan for Lourenco Marques at 
the beginning of August, and on September 14 it was learned that the British contingent from the 
Far East, including Sir Robert Craigie, former Ambassador to Japan, had reached Cape Town 
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AN ANTHOLOGY IN PRAISE OF BRITAIN: A RECITAL ON THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL OF ‘‘ CATHEDRAL STEPS’”’—A GENERAL VIEW. 


Miss Clemence Dane has devised, Mr. Basil Dean has organised, and E.N.S.A. has sponsored, the 
anthology in praise of Britain entitled ‘“‘ Cathedral Steps,” which was played on the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral recently. ‘‘ Cathedral Steps” conducted its audience through thirteen episodes in English 
history and 500 artists, including many famous actors and actresses, took part. Sir Henry Wood 
conducted the bands of the Brigade of Guards and the massed choirs. ‘ : 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL LIFE: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ADDRESSING 
THE HUGE CROWD AT THE ALBERT HALL MEETING. 


The duty of the Church to take her part in social reconstruction was declared by th 1e Archbishop 

of Canterbury at a mass meeting held at the Albert Hall recently. Othe kers were the 

Archbishop of York, who spoke on housing and planning, and Sir Stafford C , whose subject 

was “ The Challenge of Christianity.”” Dr. Temple said that the Church had as much right to 
lay down principles for the conduct of corporate groups as for that of individuals. 


“A MIRACLE OF GOD AND OF THE GENIUS OF FREE AMERICAN WORKMEN ”’: 
A 10,500-TON FREIGHTER 87 PER CENT. COMPLETE IN TEN DAYS. 


America is going all out in the race to beat her own record for shipbuilding; the latest news 
comes from the Pacific coast shipyard of Mr. Henry Kaiser, the famous U.S. shipbuilder, and tells 
of a freighter, 87 per cent. complete, being launched only ten days after her keel was laid. Mr. 
Kaiser, who was present at the launching, said: “It’s a miracle, a miracle of God and of the : = 
genius of free American workmen.” it f Pace - . } ~ . eo 
. Oat ‘ " % Pade . ‘thiewe 
a tts —erer : ; RUSSIAN AIR RAID ON HUNGARY: A HOUSE IN BUDAPEST HIT BY RED AIR FORCE 
os Rest: BOMBS DURING AN ATTACK ON THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL. 
Red Air Force bombers have twice raided Hungary during recent weeks, and a certain amount of « 
reported in Budapest and elsewhere. These raids were the first over Hungary, although * 1 
Hitler’s puppet States, has suffered severely from time to time. Certxin reports from Hungary descrive the panicky 
state of the people when Budapest was bombed soon after the “accidental” deaths of Stephan Horthy and 
Count Karolyi. 
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THE ATTACK ON OSLO: (a) A DIRECT HIT ON THE GESTAPO HEADQUARTERS. (B) THE CENTRAL 
a GUPOLA, FROM WHICH “ MOSQUITO”’ PILOTS SAW THE SWASTIKA FLAG FLYING. A PHOTOGRAPH 
. ‘ 

WOtige 3 aa ‘ 3 TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE ATTACKING ‘PLANES. 
eS 2 tw. On Friday afternoon, September 25, Gestapo headquarters at Oslo was raided in bright sunlight from a very low 
: 4S OS i oy P < level. The aircraft used was the new type of twin-engined light bomber, ‘‘ Mosquito,” now in service with 
TAKEN FROM A MOSQUITO SSREAKING FOR HOME AFTER THE ATTACK Bomber Command. This machine is still on the secret list, but it is fast and manceuvrable, and the fact that 
ON OSLO, THIS PICTURE SHOWS (A) SMOKE RISING FROM THE BOMBED it could attack a target involving a round flieht of about 1000 miles gives some idea of its range. These two 
GESTAPO HEADQUARTERS BEYOND THE TREES. pictures of the raid were taken from the attacking ‘ Mosquitoes,” whose attack drove Quisling and his henchmen 

headlong down into the cellars of the headquarters of the building. 
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A SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC WAR ZONE. 











 “ RAMPARTS 


EFORE I say anything else, I might as well say 
that the book I am reviewing is not literature, 
and is not the sort of book which, after its topical 
interest is exhausted, I shall read again because of 
the profundity of the author’s mind or (the two things 
usually go together) the charm and beauty of his 
style. It is the book of a journalist, and an American 
journalist, who thinks that “ the British Empire may 
be strangled by the old-school-tie,’’ a meaningless 
remark which he must have copied from journalists 
in this country. He knows httle of Britain or the 
Empire ; but he spent many years in China, knows the 
Far East well, cares about justice and kindness, and 
was a Cassandra (like many 
wearers of old-school-ties, which 
are merely emblems for recogni- 
tion, like the badges of the 
Kiwanis and the Elks) about 
the flaccidity of the ‘‘ demo- 
cracies ’’ regarding the Japanese 
menace. 

He went off, in an aeroplane, 
from Los Angeles, on an “‘ assig- 
nation ’’ two months before the 
vile, unheralded attack on Pearl 
Harbour. His job was to cover 
the Orient and get information 
for his newspapers. The call to 
adventure came: ‘‘ Heeding that 
call took me more than 38,000 
miles by air and more than 2000 
miles by ship in sixty-four days. 
It took me to Red Cross ships 
which had been bombed in the 
Suez Canal, to military hospitals 
where hopelessly wounded, 
pallid boys recounted almost in- 
credible tales of aerial defence on 
Mount Olympus, at Athens, and 
in Crete. It took me into a 
transport ’plane one engine of 
which froze [this doesn’t mean 
literal freezing] when we went 
over the Sulu Sea, and more 
than 300 miles from any possible 
landing-field. Heeding that call 
took me to Hyde Park in Sydney 
on a soft spring evening when 
daffodils were first in bloom, and 
to a bench next to a marble seat 
where a toilworn old woman sat 
silent, stroking the hand of a 
boy awkward in a new soldier’s 
uniform. Neither spoke, but the 
cheeks of both were smeared and 
wet with tears. To training 
camps and steel mills, to airplane 
factories and munition works, 
to the halls of two parliaments, 
and to the homes of restless 
leftist leaders that call took me 
in a miraculously short space of 
time; and more than once it 
put me down in the middle 
of blistering -deserts to drink 
muddy tea and eat cake gritty 
with dust and sand. Partic- 
ularly memorable was the 
night of a full moon, flying 
12,000 feet above the Pacific 
and 5000 feet above 1500 miles 
of silvered clouds.”’ 

Mr. Abend flew all those 
miles, counting them like a 
book-keeper ; he observed the 
seas and the clouds and the 
landfalls and the sunsets and the moon-rises like a 
poet, and then he collected his information in Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines like a journalist in search 
of information. In the course of his narrative he 
Says many things which help us to “ see ourselves as 
others see us.’’ He remarks, for example, that the 
Australians are extremely critical of the British, but 
that the New Zealanders, derived from the same 





* “ Ramparts of the Pacific.” By Hallett Abend. (John Lane, 


The Bodley Head; 128. 6d.) 


REMBRANDT'S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF AS AN OLD MAN. 


FROM OCTOBER 7 TO NOVEMBER 3. 


The above picture is only one of the many portraits of himself which Rembrandt painted, and shows him as an old man 
with his hands folded in front of him and wearing a brown cap with white under-cap, a brown coat with embroidered 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn was born at Leyden about the year 1606 


collar and crimson undersleeves. 
date from 1627, and in the following year he received 


known pictures, “St. Paul in Prison” and “ The Money-Changer,” 
Of Rembrandt as an artist we quote Bryan’s dictionary of painters and engravers 
He excelled in every branch of painting to which he 
time had been humble and 


insignificant, and set it upon a pedestal round which artists have been crowding, in hopeless emulation, ever since.” 


Gerard Dou as his pupil 
was the greatest artistic individuality of the seventeenth century. 


seriously turned his hand, 


ie 
OF THE PACIFIC”: By 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


British breed, would still rather be a Colony than a 
Dominion—and climate may have something to do 
with that. But he did find, months before the Japanese 
made their spring, that everybody in the Pacific knew 
that they were going to do it ; that Admirals wanted 
to ‘‘anticipate’’ their action, just as Jacky Fisher 
wanted to “ Copenhagen ’’ the Germans before the 
last war, because their preparations could have 
only one object; that the redoubtable Dutch 
had no doubts; and that the Americans, after 
criticising England about Dunkirk and Norway 
and Greece and Crete, were themselves taken by 
surprise and heavily defeated. 





CANVAS, 33 IN. HIGH BY 27} 


while he tcok up an art, that of etching, which before his 
Rembrandt died in 1669. 


The author is an honest man. When Singapore 
fell, a lot of men in both hemispheres who sat safely 
at their desks and might not have been so good against 
rifle fire, cursed Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, an Air 
Chief-Marshal, who was left in charge of Singapore. 
He was called, says this author, a ‘‘ nincompoop " by 
“an irate member of the British Parliament.” I 
remember who it was; and the idea of his calling a 
man with Brooke-Popham’s record a “ nincompoop *’ 
makes me almost despair. Mr. Abend says: ‘‘ When 
the Brooke-Popham staff arrived, it was like letting 
a fresh breeze blow through a stuffy room, and 





TO BE ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 





HALLETT ABEND.* 


whatever errors in judgment or strategy the Air Chief- 
Marshal may have committed early in the hostilities 
against Japan, certainly the Singapore and Malay 
Peninsula defences and preparations benefited vastly 
by measures he took during the year he was in 
command before the war spread to the Far East.” 

That is something; a small tribute to what we 
have done in the East. Elsewhere there are tributes 
to what the Dutch have done in the East. The 
Swarming populations of Java and Sumatra 
would much prefer ‘‘ white men’’ governors to 
Japanese slave-drivers. But the ‘‘ Atlantic Charter,’ 
according to this author, has been taken very 
seriously by the swarming 
populations of the East Indian 
seas; strange as it may seem, 
they do not want either you or 
me, reader, as governors ; they 
merely want to govern them- 
selves, although they might, if 
the world continues to be divided, 
like the shelter of the British 
or the American umbrella. 

When this war is won, the 
Atlantic Charter will descend on 
us all as a bombshell. And why 
not? It is less than a century 
since Commodore Perry bombed 
Japan into European and world 
politics. We have ‘‘ awakened ”’ 
the East, and the peoples of the 
East are bound to reply, ‘‘ Well, 
we are people, just like you, 
and we can have a colour-bar, 
just like you.’”” We English are 
retiring from India ; and it seems 
likely (although some of us, 
thinking merely of the welfare 
of the common people in the 
East, may regret it) that all 
Europe may have to retire from 
the East. 

But perhaps notall. Mr. Abend 
talked to a great many Malays 
in Java and Sumatra. So far 
as he could make out, they 
wanted to be a Dominion under 
the Dutch Crown, just as 
Australia and New Zealand are 
Dominions under the British 
Crown. The climate makes them 
slack ; it took the Dutch to dig 
out their historical remains from 
the jungle ; and better the Dutch, 
or any other white men, than 
the merciless, slave - driving 
Japanese. 

Asia faces the Jap, as Europe 
faces the Prussians: the bulk of 
the world “‘up against’’ two 
pagan peoples who care no more 
about other people's lives than 
they care about their own. The 
British Commonwealth has given 
an example: the small peoples 
may come under this, or the 
American, or the Dutch (conjoint 
with the others) umbrella, with 
their local systems, kings, presi- 
dents, prime ministers and what 
not, but with a common front 
against the recurring Devil 
Incarnate. 


WIDE. 


His earliest 


“ Rembrandt 

The Royal Geographical 
Society has published for the 
British Council a new map of Europe and the 
Middle East, extending in width Spain to 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, arranged on 
Murdoch's Third Conical Oblique Projection rhis 
has allowed the breadth of the zone to be of true 
area and the scale along the limiting parallels 
The colouring of this valuable map is reproduced 
by photogravure instead of lithography, and no 
fewer than twelve tints in one colour, which thus 
of contours. The map, 
procurable at the 


from 


give a true idea 
ing great strategic 
price of five shillings 


possess - 


value,. is 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there 1s a war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have, 
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Continued.) 
ring piercing the nose or 
held in the mouth (Fig. 3). 
One theory regarding 
the origin of this design 
is that it developed from 
the practice of domes- 
ticating the ox, and that 
it is seen as early as the 
oracle bones of the 
Shang dynasty (?1176- 
?1122 B.C.). Constantly 
modified during its evo- 
lution, the head fre- 
quently does not have 
a bovine appearance. 
In both groups of tiles, 
the tiger is prominent 
(Fig. 11). In Han 
records we read: ‘On 
the grave plant the 
cedar, at the end of the 
path a stone tiger.’ It 
was believed that the 
evil spirits liked to feed 
on the liver and brain 
of the dead, and a fang 
Asiang stood at the side 
of the tomb in order to 
stop them. But some 
people could not have 
a fang hsiang, and since 
the evil spirits feared 
(Continued on right, 


3. ONE OFA PAIR OF DOORS 
364 IN. HIGH AND 20 IN. 
WIDE: THE CENTRE 
DECORATION REPRESENTS 
THE MASK OF AN ANIMAL 
GUARDIAN CALLED PU 
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N an article on Chinese tomb tiles published in the Bulletin of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Wanda Odell writes: ‘‘ The recent 
exhibition of art of the Han dynasties (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) has directed 
attention again to the Lucy Maud Buckingham collection of Han tomb 
tiles, of which there are more than one hundred. A study of the 
decorations stamped on them revealed more than two hundred aad 
fifty different designs, including human figures, animals, birds, fish, 
trees, houses, and geometrical patterns of an astonishing variety. 
These tiles are important evidence for the study of the evolution of 
Chinese painting, and are also one of the most valuable sources 
of information for the costume, weapons, architecture, and social 
customs of this time. In Han times there were various kinds of clay 
bricks, among them a group called k‘uang chuan, ‘ tomb bricks,’ used 
for building the underground vault of the tomb. It is to this class 
that the Buckingham tiles belong. They were probably made by 
spreading wet clay within wood moulds in the form of the tile, joining 
the two sections to form a hollow body, and cutting out the openings. 
Striations on edges may be from some coarse material lining the 
mould. A cord or knife was used to divide the surface into sections 
for the decoration. While the tile was still wet, designs were stamped 
on it with moulds, then it was baked in the kiln. The hollow body 
permitted even baking, prevented the brick from breaking too readily, 
and reduced the original weight. The decoration shows two distinct 
styles. In the first, the stamps were cut out in relief, and the designs 
appear to be incised. In the second style the stamps were cut in 
intaglio, so that the design is in relief. The individual stamps were 
often complete pictures, arranged in bands or combined with geometrical 
patterns in a diaper effect, the entire surface of the tile being covered 
with decoration. Most of these stamps are quite small, but some are 
10 in. long. Judging from their crispness of detail, they were probably 
made of pottery and could easily be multiplied from a master mould. 
Metal also may have been used. Originally, some designs were painted 
with pigments, red, white, yellow, blue. Unfortunately, nothing definite 
is known of the provenance of our tiles. However, exactly the same types 
were secured by Jung Kéng and Ku Chieh-kang in Honan province, 
where Han tombs were exposed when both banks of the Ju River 
collapsed after a flood. The tile designs served a double function: 
as decoration and as symbols significant for the protection of the dead. 
Of special interest is a figure of a man holding a spear (Fig. 4), 
with the characters t‘ing chang above his head. From Han documents 
we learn that the t‘ing chang was a petty official whose duty it was to 
catch thieves. The use of this figure on the tile door was undoubtedly 
for the purpose of protecting the tomb and its contents against vandals 
and thieves. Old records tell of the fang hsiang, a ‘ witch official,’ 
who held a spear and shield. During funeral ceremonies he entered 
the vault first and brandished his spear through the four corners of 
the tomb to drive away the evil spirits. A design ubiquitous in Han 
art is the animal head or mask called p‘u shou, usually shown with a 
[Continued below, left, 


I AND 2. THE FRONT (LEFT) AND BACK (RIGHT) OF THE SAME BRICK, SHOW- 

ING THE ELABORATE DECORATION AND GREAT VARIETY OF THE DESIGNS. 

THE FRONT OF THE BRICK IS DECORATED ON THE HORIZONTAL AXIS 

AND THE BACK ON THE VERTICAL AXIS. THE LENGTH IS 54 IN. AND 
THE WIDTH 19. IN. 
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Continued.| 

also the tiger and cedar, 
they substituted for him 
in protecting the dead. 
Only a few designs can 
be discussed here. Houses 
and gateways (Fig. 10) 
are popular motifs. Horse 
and cart designs (Fig. 9) 
show us most of the Han 
types. Musicians and 
dancers (Fig, 7) are por- 
trayed with such vivid- 
ness, we can almost hear 
the music and the silken 
rustle of the dancer's 
garment. Certain re- 
peated combinations of 
motifs undoubtedly had 
some positional  signi- 
ficance, but very little 
is known about these re- 
lationships. It is obvious, 
however, from the ar- 
rangement of the tomb 
with the underground 
vault covered over witha 
huge heap of earth, and 
the use of many protec- 
tive and lucky symbols, 
that everything possible 
was done to provide for 
the safety and welfare 

of the dead.” 


4. THE OTHER MEMBER OF 
THE PAIR: OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 1S A FIGURE 
OF A MAN HOLDING A 
SPEAR, WITH THE CHARAC- 
TERS rine CHANG 


ABOVE HIS HEAD. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE STUDY OF THE EVOLUTION OF CHINESE PAINTING: 
HAN TOMB TILES OF OVER SEVENTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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5- DETAIL OF THE DOOR: A LIVELY INTERPRETATION OF RACING HORSES AND HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGES, REMINISCENT OF A GAY ASCOT SCENE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
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6. A HUNTING SCENE FROM THE SAME DOOR: 




















THE LINTEL BRICK, SHOWING DANCERS AND MUSICIANS: REMARKABLE HARMONY OF MOVEMENT IS ACHIEVED BY THE ARTIST IN HIS IDEA OF A DANCER. 
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8. A STAMP OF A HORSE AND ; 9. LIKE A DRAWING BY CON- 

TREE: IMPATIENCE 1s POR- STANTIN GUYS: A CART 

TRAYED IN EVERY LINE OF ; DRAWN BY Two SPIRITED 
THE WAITING ANIMAL. i ; HORSES. 
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10. STAMP OF A GATEWAY, WITH ARMED GUARDS It. STAMP OF A TIGER: EVIL SPIRITS WERE SUPPOSED TO FEAR 12. REMINISCENT OF THE FOX AND THE SOUR GRAPES: 


AND BIRDS ON THE ROOF. HEIGHT 2y5 IN., THE TIGER AND HE WAS USED TO PROVIDE FOR THE SAFETY ANOTHER SYMBOLIC ANIMAL USED TO PROVIDE FOR 
WIDTH 1H IN. OF THE DEAD. THE SAFETY AND WELFARE OF THE DEAD 
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T needed a war, and the unhappy conclusion to which it was brought, for 
France to turn to an old industry somewhat fallen into disuse—that of soling 
shoes with wood. With the signing of the Armistice, leather became extremely 
scarce in France, but there was an abundance of wood in her forests and men 
skilled in the fashioning of it into soles. Furthermore, in the early days of the 
uneasy peace now existing in that country, France had not yet realised to what — 
straits she had been reduced nor that her large stocks of wood would soon 


diminish, either because it was needed by Germany or because the shortage of 
[Continued below. 
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Continued.) 
other raw materials at 
home would necessitate 
the use of wood as a ‘ bur 
substitute. So in 1942 gibi 5 
even wood is scarce in 
France. In England, 
wooden-soled shoes are 
now on the market, al- 
though for the present 
no manufacturer may 
produce them except 
under licence. The shoes 
fall into three categories : 
Continued on right. 
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|Continued.) 
clogs proper, light in- 
dustrial and munition 
clogs, and general pur- 
pose footwear. Eventu- 
ally they will be included peti 
in utility ranges. The 

new shoes differ from 
clogs in having attrac- sagey povita 
tive uppers andinsoles Pointy - 
which fit the feet as do 
ordinary shoes, and 
partial noiselessness is 
(Continued below. 
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Continued.) 

assured by fixing pieces of leather to the wooden 
soles. We show on this page some of the different 
types of French boots and shoes to which wooden 
soles are fixed; being French, the styles are 
many and varied, but, as month succeeds month 
and the Nazi still bleeds the country, the quantity 

of shoes produced will inevitably fall. 














A NEW PHASE IN MODERN WARFARE: BOTH IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE WOOD IS NOW BEING USED INSTEAD OF LEATHER 
FOR THE SOLES OF SHOES. 
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MASS-PRODUCED UTILITY MODELS. 





WOMEN’S FASHIONS, 1942 - 1943. 























THE COSTUME WITH THE BATTLEDRESS EFFECT: — 
ON THE RIGHT THE MODEL; ON THE LEFT THE 
MASS-PRODUCED GARMENT. ” 











A SMART CHECK DESIGN 
FOR AUTUMN OR SPRING 
WEAR: THE DESIGNER'S 
MODEL, A NEAT SUIT, IS 
THE LEFT-HAND ONE. 





MANNEQUINS DISPLAYING 
THE ORIGINAL WEST END 
DESIGN OF A COSTUME 
(LEFT) AND ITS MASS- 

: PRODUCED COUNTERPART. 
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TILITY clothes are to 

be mass-produced, 

with the aid of blue-prints, 
from models designed by 
the Incorporated Society of 
London Fashion Designers, 
under the chairmanship of 
Captain Molyneux, and we 
show on this page some of 
the fashions which were 
seen at a Board of Trade 
display recently. Each 
original model has its mass- 
produced copy with it, so 
that readers will be able to 
see for themselves the ex- 
cellence of the result and 
get a pre-view of what the 
modern woman will be 
wearing in the near future. 
These, and others not shown 
on this page, will, as the 
first models of civilian 
clothing to be commissioned 


by the Government, become 
(Continued opposite. 


Continued). 

part of the history of English 
fashion, and have _ been 
accepted by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for its 
textile collection. Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Director- 
General of Civilian Clothing, 
in announcing this, said 
that “by making clothes 
as good and simple as pos- 
sible we are helping the 
morale of the community." 
The prices of the coats, 
which are on tailored lines, 
average about £4, and the 
battledress suit, shown 
above, works out, in woollen 
cloth, at about £4 2s. 2d. 
Simplicity is undoubtedly 
the aim of the designers for 
these mass-produced clothes, 
and after all, what- is the 
essence of a smart suit or 

coat but simplicity ? 





UTILITY CLOTHES THAT ARE TO BE MASS-PRODUCED: THE TWO GIRLS ON THE RIGHT ARE WEARING 
IDENTICAL SUITS; ONE (LEFT) IS THE ORIGINAL MODEL, AND THE OTHER ITS MASS-PRODUCED COUNTERPART. 























NA ARE SAPARD — A SEES ERED St pene sca aiiaadinciegaeneneatiimsita : of 
~ DIFFERENT MATERIAL, BUT THE SAME MODEL: “\ f LONDON FIRE SERVICE GIRLS LOOKING AT THE ~* TWINS : IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO KNOW WHICH 

A UTILITY COAT AS DESIGNED FOR THE MODERN UTILITY COATS: THE RIGHT-HAND ONE IS THE 1S THE ORIGINAL (LEFT) AND WHICH THE 
~ WOMAN. (RIGHT) THE ORIGINAL. nfs; MASS-PRODUCED ARTICLE. . MASS-PRODUCED MODEL. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY IVAN MAISKY. 
M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in London, 
has been awarded the Order of Lenin, the 
highest Order of Soviet Russia, for outstanding 
services to the Soviet Union. e occasion 
of the award was the tenth anniversary of 
M. Maisky’s Ambassadorship to Great Britain. 
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KING PETER OPENS YUGOSLAV HOUSE : THE YOUNG KING DECLARES THE CENTRE 
OPEN AT LOWTHER GARDENS, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 


“The aim of the Yugoslav House is to serve 2s a home where in these difficult times 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes can meet among themselves and their British friends.” 

words were spoken by King Peter when he declared the centre open on September 24. 
Yugoslav House is the fifth Rational centre, 
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DR. WERNER SIMONSON. 

On September 27, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dr. Werner 
Simonson, a former High Court Judge in Germany, 
was ordained into the “Church of England Ministry 
by the Bishop of London. A strong supporter of 
Niemoller, Dr. Simonson had to leave Germany. He 
will take up a-curacy in Fulham. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL R. L. BURNETT. 
Admiral Burnett was in command of the escorting 
forces which were protecting the passage of the im- 
portant convoy to Russia announced recently. He 
was flying his flag in the cruiser ‘* Scylla.’"” Commanded 
destroyers in the Grand Fleet, 1914-18 ; Commodore, 

Chatham, 1939; A.D.C. to the ® King, | 1940. 











WHO WON THE 


SERGEANT KEITH ELLIOTT, THE NEW ZEALANDER V.C., 
AWARD FOR GALLANTRY AT RUWEISAT. 


At Ruweisat on July 15 Sergeant Elliott led the platoon he was commanding to the 

cover of a ridge under heavy fire. He was wounded in the chest. Reforming his 

men, he led seven of them across 500 yards of open ground and captured four enemy 

machine-gun posts and an anti-tank, gun and took fifty prisoners. He then chareed 

a post single-handed and silenced it. Although badly wounded, he refused to leave 
his men until he had handed over his 130 prisoners. 
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MR. BLATTA AYALLA GABRE. i 
The new Ethiopian Minister in London, Pro- i 
fessor Ayalla Gabre, arrived in this country to 
take up his duties at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. He was a former director of the Addis 
Ababa municipality and a Judge. He has 


recently had a long discussion with Mr. Eden. 








MR. WENDELL WILLKIE IN MOSCOW: 
M. STALIN (LEFT) POSED WITH MR. WILLKIE FOR THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


On September 22 Mr. Wendell Willkie met M. Stalin in Moscow. M. Molotov was present at the 
interview, which lasted about two hours. Mr. Willkie was the bearer of a letter to M. Stalin 
from President Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie has inspected the Moscow defences, and as a result cf 
his tour said: “‘ Moscow has the best defences of any big city | have yet seen, speaking as a 
non-expert.”” Mr. Willkie, President Roosevelt's personal representative, has gone on to China. 


AFTER A TWO-HOUR TALK AT THE KREMLIN, 


SQ. LDR. D. A. G. PARRY. 
The attack on the Gesta headquarters at 
Oslo, carried out by four “ Mosquito " bombers, 
was led by Squadron Leader Parry, D.F.C. and 
Bar. It was his sixtieth raid, and according to 
the official communiqué, an extremely effective 
one. The bombers flew low over the city. 


Owing to an error in the caption supplied to us for the lop left-hand picture om page 346 of our last issue, the figure on the left was referred to as Vice-Admiral Leatham, 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 





M. ANTOINE DELFOSSE. 
M. Delfosse, a Christian Democrat and former 
Belgian Minister of Communications, has 
recently escaped from Belgium. He has been 
given the portfolio of Justice and will also be 
in charge of the Information Department of 
the Beleian Government in London. 
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M. AUGUST DE SCHRIJVER. 
A Flemish Roman Catholic and former Belgian Minister 
for Economic Affairs, has also arrived in England— 
from Unoccupied France. He has been entrusted by 
the Belgian Government with an economic mission to 
the U.S. A third Belgian, M. Balthazar, former Minister 
for Labour, has also escaped to this country. 
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ACTING SQ. LDR. FIELDING-JOHNSON. 
The oldest man in the R.A.F. to win the D.F.C. in this 
war is Acting Squadron Leader William S. Fielding- 
Johnson, who is fifty. In the last war he was awarded 
the M.C. and a Bar. His son, who is twenty-one, is 
a leading aircraftman in the R.A.F. and is training 
in America. 
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PREBENDARY CARLILE. 
The founder and honorary chief secretary of the 
Church Army, died on September 26 at the age 
of ninety-five. In 1882 the Church Army ap- 
peared in Westminster. He was a great student 
of social problems, and the vast army of 
unemployed was greatly benefited by his care. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL BECKLES WILSON. 
A Canadian by birth, Lieut.-Colonel Beckles 
Wilson died in Unoccupied France on Septem- 
ber 18. Famous for many historical works, he 
also founded the Ypres League, the Charles 
Dickens Centenary Fund, and championed the 
former Franco-British Alliance. 


whereas it should read Engineer Rear Admiral Morgan 
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COMFORT ON ALL FRONTS 





AUSTIN REED 


OVERCOATS AND GREATCOATS 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, gm ory 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Shefheld 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, 
Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. 

London Telephone: Regent 6789. : 








We're in luck! 






Remember the heart-warming 
neighbourliness of a glass of Old Angus 
enjoyed with friends in peace-time ? 

Today old friends—including Old Angus—are not always available, but 
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their company will be all the more appreciated for its comparative rarity. 
CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS 


OLD ANGU 


A NOBLE SCOTCH-GENTLE AS A LAMB 








UWEDEASIS URUBS 


are very ticklish 





Even in the normal way ribs 
are ticklish, but when it comes to adding ribs to a steel tube, 
that’s a very ticklish thing indeed. It calls for a great deal 
of skill and experience in tube manipulation, and it calls 
for a thorough knowledge of steel formule and properties. 
In this particular case the “know how” was provided by 
Tubes Ltd. while the Tube Investments Research Laboratories 


A similar combination of skills is applied 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * BIRM'HAM 


group, any one of which is willing to get under the ribs of 


supplied the rest. 
throughout all the 


companies in the 





Tube Investments 


the most ticklish problems with the help of T.I. Research. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


a ‘‘The Killer and the Slain,” by Hugh Walpole (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.), their empire 
is undivided. Perhaps this weakens the effect ; certainly the choice of a classic and 
almost threadbare theme has its disadvantages. For we are here in the shadow of 
‘* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”” And they are almost equally repellent, which is a drawback. 
Jekyll (I suppose we must call him), the narrator, has from his childhood been rather a 
weedy, prudish and introverted specimen: physically modest, almost to the point of 
indecency ; socially timid and exclusive, with a real horror of the ‘‘ average sensual man.” 
And from childhood he has been persecuted by one Tunstall, his exact opposite. Tunstall 
is homme moyen sensuel in caricature—red-blooded, social and domineering. He seized 
on Talbot when they were boys together at a prep. school: and, under cover of “ pro- 
tecting ’’ him and being very fond of him, became the torment of his existence. He 
pawed the shrinking creature about, teased him savagely (all by way of good humour), 
broke up his friendships, betrayed his secrets—and Talbot grew to loathe him with a 
fascinated and strange intensity. Because his inner self acknowledged there was a bond. 
Tunstall had some horrid and unique power over him. 

But even prep. school can’t last for ever. Talbot’s grown-up life has not been quite 
a success—he is not cut out for that; still, he hasn’t done too 
badly. Thanks to his father’s antique shop, he makes a living ; he 
has published two or three novels, married the woman of his choice 
and begotten a son and heir. It is, at least, a life of his own. And 
then Tunstall reappears. The old Tunstall—but now full-blown in 
geniality, in vice and self-confidence. And immediately he starts 
the old persecution. Talbot shan’t escape him—oh, ne! Talbot 
always was his best friend ; they belong together ; from now on they 
shall be inseparable. 

The frightful thing is that Mrs. Talbot likes Tunstall. And as 
for Archie, he is fascinated. That turns the scale. The victim 
shakes off his oppressor—by violence. There is no question of being 
found out. And as for remorse—instead, he glows with comfort 
and self-approval. He has done the right thing; he is a public 
benefactor. And then he begins to have queer turns—behaving quite 
unlike himself, remembering things that have never happened to 
him. His wife and all their friends are bewildered. Quite suddenly, 
the fit will go off, leaving him in a state of exhaustion—but it 
returns again: it is Tunstall, come home to roost. 

At first he struggles against this intruder, in fear and agony. 
But there is a traitor within the gates; in an hour of crisis, he 
yields the citadel—and Tunstall gains full possession. Thenceforth 
there is no Talbot—or only in appearance, and scarcely that; only 
a surface, and a feeble, imprisoned voice. It is Tunstall who stalks 
about the world, drunk and lecherous, bullying his wife and child, 
seizing on a harmless little ‘man to frighten and persecute, as 
little ‘“‘ Jacko” was persecuted in the old days. And this Tunstall 
rapidly degenerates into a raving madman. One can’t exactly enjoy 
a riot of physical disgust and crude sadism; besides, the moral is 
perhaps too obvious, and there is a tendency to drag in Hitler, 
which I thought a mistake. But power and a horrid kind of truth 
are not lacking. 

Mr. Norman Collins’s “‘ Anna ”’ (Collins ; ros. 6d.) is a French model. 

And very brilliant at that. It is the story of a woman with a past— 
or, rather, of the past itself, which the good people who surrounded 
her later years were so far from dreaming of. By birth she was 
half-German, half-French ; she grew up in Rhinehausen, lonely and 
romantic, dreaming of impossible triumphs in the great world. 
She might have married the local Baron—to be sure, he was 
old, but there was no one else—and lived on in Rhinehausen, 
thwarted and respectable, all her days. But a visit from a 
French cousin put a stop to that, and sent her into the wilderness. 
He came on business, stayed to fall in love—and Anna _ threw 
herself, most promptly, into his arms. When he returned to 
Paris, and made no sign, she ran after him—this on the very eve 
of war between France and Prussia. War broke out; and the 
frontier closed behind her. 

I don’t think Anna herself—still less her lovers and protectors— 
can be called interesting; they are acceptable as human beings, 
and that is all. Nor does her story amount to much: a fairly 
average woman led a life more thrilling in appearance than in 
reality. Yet so much competence, a long novel so convincing 
and effective from end to end, is extremely rare. 

Mrs. Thirkell becomes harder to write about with every 
charming book she turns out. Because, frankly, they are all the 
same. Another country house, enlivened by the old faces—or 
by new ones exactly like them: a slender pretext of narrative, 
always the same pretext: the same enchanting humour, and 
divine dialogue—it ’s all very nice, but rather awkward for the 
critic, who must say something. In ‘ Marling Hall” (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 8s. 6d.) we meet our old friend David Leslie, irresistible 
as ever, in Air Force uniform; still breaking hearts, but this 
time with a slight difference. And there is a maddening Mrs. 
Smith, and a good-natured hoyden, and two French oddities— 
ultra-French, and mercilessly guyed. 

“A Stranger Within the Gates,’’ by Moma Clarke (Murray; 7s.6d.), 
has less narrative than background ; it is the story of an English 
gir) who marries, for love, into the French bourgeoisie. Why she 
should love Paul with such devotion and finality one can only 
guess ; he seems to have no merit whatever. But the point is, 
that for his sake she does allow herself to be absorbed into that 
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THE INTERIOR OF A MIDGET JAPANESE SUB- 
MARINE : LOOKING FORWARD INTO THE TORPEDO 
TWO TORPEDOES WERE CARRIED. 
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THE EAST THROUGH WESTERN EYES—AND VICE VERSA. 
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UITE the best current book on the East and its problems, I think, is “‘ Instpe Asta.” 

1942 War Edition completely revised. By John Gunther. With annotated folding 

Map (Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.). Based on the author’s world-wide travels, personal 
observation and discussion with prominent people in various countries, this is a com- 
prehensive survey of the Far Eastern situation, in regard to the war, social and religious 
questions, recent history and national characteristics. There are also many studies of 
leading personalities, such as the Emperor of Japan, Chiang Kai-shek and the Soong 
sisters, Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, the Shah of Persia and King Ibn Saud. The 
style is vivid and forceful, and the author’s comments reveal shrewd judgment, vision 
and imagination. ‘‘ This book is far too long,” he says, ‘‘ to burden with a formal sum- 
mary or conclusion,” and even his indication of “‘ a few specific trends” takes up several 
pages. Where the author fears to tread, then, shall a reviewer rush in ? 

In another passage, however, he indicates briefly its scope and purpose. Emphasising 
the fact that this new edition has been ‘“‘ completely rewritten and reset from beginning to 
end,” he explains : ‘‘ This book is a sketch of both the old and the new imperialisms in 
Asia: the Dutch in the East Indies, the French in Indo-China, the Americans in the 
Philippines, the Japanese in Manchukuo and China, and the British 
: almost everywhere.”’ ‘‘ This revision,” he adds, “‘ attempts to. bring 
{ the story of the whole continent, in all its detailed complexity, up to 
date. . . . What is going on now is the greatest war in history. It is 
a war of mastodons, with stakes at once terrific and sublime. . . . 
The whole future of the world we know is quivering in mighty balance.” 
i The Anglo-American conflict with Japan, in its earlier phases, 
' occupies roughly half of “‘ THE War Moves East.” By Strategicus 
(Faber ; ros. 6d.). This fourth volume of a useful history of the 
war, covers the period from the fall of Smolensk to that of 
Singapore. The European chapters deal with the German advances 
towards Moscow and Leningrad, the Russian counter-offensive, fighting 
in the Crimea, operations in Persia, the second Libyan campaign and 
the Atlantic Charter. ‘‘ It is easy now,” writes the author, “ to see the 
risks Britain took in the Far East; but, at the time, they did not 
appear so imminent as those in Russia and the Middle East... . 
The little that she could do she did by sending troops and aeroplanes 
to the Malay Peninsula.” Later, however, discussing the loss of 
Singapore, “‘ the most abject surrender in British history,”’ he alleges 
“drift” and indecision, suggesting that if the Europeans had been 
promptly evacuated, most of the troops might have been removed 
afterwards. ‘* It has not been explained,’’ he says, ‘‘ why there was no 
renewal of Dunkirk.” 

Particularly interesting just now is an Englishwoman’s lively account 
of travel in many lands since invaded, or menaced, by Japan. She saw 
them shortly before the war, when their people were still happily 
playing the game of life in apparent security, and, like the Eton boys 
in Gray’s poem, “ regardless of their doom.” The tale is told in ‘‘ East 
“ OF SINGAPORE.” By Marjorie Appleton, author of ‘“‘ Anything Can 

Happen.” With 54 Illustrations (Hurst and Blackett ; 12s. 6d.). Starting 

from Los Angeles, she crossed the Pacific, by way of Hawaii, Samoa and 

~. Fiji, to New Zealand, Tasmania and Australia. From Sydney she 
voyaged to the Solomons, New Guinea, Bali and Java, British Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Cambodia, Bangkok, Singapore and Penang. 
Her impressions are chatty and personal. She stresses “ the strangely 
accidental, the unwilling character of the British Empire. ... Never 

has an empire been built up so casually; nor can any empire . 
have been less ‘ imperialistic,’ if ‘ imperialism ’ means sending out 
armed bands by sea and land (like Germans and Japanese) to 
annex the territories of other people by force. Our Empire exists, 
not as a result of governmental dictation and lust of conquest, 
but of the private enterprise of free people.” 

So far we have been considering books by British writers about 
Eastern lands and nations. Now, by contrast, we come to a volume 
by an Indian Ruling Prince describing an official visit to this 
country in 1937, and a sojourn on the Continent for purposes of 
health. This dignified and lavishly illustrated work is entitled 
** RoyAL CORONATION AND My Seconp Trip To Europe ”’ (1937). 
By the Raja of Bhor (published at Bhor by L. R. Sane, LL.B., 
the Raja’s Private Secretary). The British Resident for 
Kolhapur and the Deccan States, Lt.-Col. P. Gaisford, says in a 
foreword that the Raja ‘“‘has brought a serious and studious 
attitude of mind to bear on his travels.’’ That is apparent through- 
out, for not only was the Raja deeply impressed by the splendour 
and significance of the Coronation ritual, which he describes in 
detail, but evinces much interest in poetry, drama, music and other 
aspects of our culture. He made pilgrimage to the Keats museum 
at Hampstead, saw a Shaw play (*‘ Candida’) and a Verdi opera 
(*‘ Don Carlos ’’), and in reference to the Coronation alludes to 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Henry V.’’ Addresses presented to him at home 
show that a beneficent reign of {fifteen years has won him the 
esteem of his subjects. While on the Continent he visited Paris, for 
the Exhibition, and Vichy, then more salubriously famous only 
as a spa. In Vienna he saw the Kipling film “ Elephant Boy,” 
and at Karlsbad talked with Dr. Benes, whom he had met during 
his previous trip to Europe in 1930. 

Sport in the Middle East, especially Egypt and Sinai, is seen 
mostly from the comic side in “ SCATTERED Suots.” By Major 
Cc. S. Jarvis, C.M.G. Illustrated by Roly (Murray; 7s. 6d.). 
Humour does not appear to be a strong point with Oriental 
peoples, but amusing situations arise through mutual misunder- 
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THAT THE ELECTRIC 
Is HOUSED. 


SUBMARINE : IT IS HERE 
PROPULSION MOTOR (OR MOTORS) 


These two pictures show part of the interior of the two- 
man submarine, the surprise weapon used by the Japan- 
ese in their attack on Pearl Harbour and captured by 
the Americans. Two 18-in. torpedoes are carried in 
these craft, and an explosive charge of 300lb. No 
internal-combustion or surface-cruising motors are fitted, 
and power is provided by an electric motor (or motors), 
used both on the surface and under the water. These 
submarines are said to be 42 ft. long, divided into five 


standings due to the different manners and customs of East and 
West. Arabs were “ appalled at the stupidity of firing at birds on 
the wing, when, by the exercise of a little stalking and craft, they 
could be knocked over quite easily as they crouched beneath a scrub 
bush.” The shooting of birds in flight was ascribed to ** the recognised 
madness of the Englishman.” This theme provides some of the 
countless delicious anecdotes which, as in his previous works, 
pervade this latest volume by the ex-Governor of Sinai. The 
sporting chapters describe a partridge preserve, duck-shooting 


closed circle—rigid, money-worshipping, anti-British, and above 
all, insular in all its views, to a degree unknown on this island. 
Celia has much to bear, from the very first ; but she comes through 
it, and brings up her son to be a good Frenchman--and to 
join de Gaulle in due course. Meanwhile, we have had a close- 
up of the bourgeoisie in corruption. A slender little book, but 
Miss Clarke writes pleasantly. 

Mr. Branch Cabell is another of those novelists who can dispense 


: with reviewers. We know what to expect; and we know for compartments, and carry a crew of two. Their use 
certain how we are going to like it. ‘‘ The First American would seem to be confined solely to surprise attack. on Lake Mariut, general shooting in the Nile Valley and the 
Gentleman’ (The Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) is a reputed demi- desert, and fishing in the Gulf of Akaba. In more serious vein 


are essays on bird migrants and birds of the desert, and an historical chapter on camels 


Hudson and Marthe Rajchman. With a Foreword by Sir Arthur Salter and 33 Maps 
In **‘ Dead Man's Shoes" (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), Mr. H. C. (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). This is a revised edition of the same authors’ “ Atlas of Far Eastern 
Bailey, and Mr. Clunk, are in their best form ; winding their intuitive and insinuating way Politics." Maps and commentary alike deal with the physical structure of lands and seas, 
through a full-length story of municipal scandals. Miss Bell’s ‘** Trouble at Wrekin Farm" | ethnography, natural resources, agriculture, industry and commerce, lines of communi 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d.) presents Ted and Elsie at grips with the Fifth Column. A _ | cation and strategic positions. All these factors are made visible to the eyes as well as 
good yarn, too. i ae ' intelligible to the mind. Cuares E. Byves. 


erotic escapades, 
Finally, a couple of thrillers. 


god, ruling a Virginian tribe, in the days of Philip of Spain. The Spaniards at | 

one moment “adopt and civilise him"; as he was quite civilised, not to say and camelry. Roly’s drawings are highly entertaining. 

sophisticated, before, it does not show much, and when they try to “ civilise "his | For a study of geographical and economic conditions affecting the war with Japan, 
people, he fights them with their own weapons. Add all the usual wit, satire, and | an indispensable accessory is ‘* AN ExPLANATORY ATLAS OF THE FAR East.” By G. F. 
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Fighting Wind and. 
Weather @ \ 


There’s grand comfort 
in a Vitabeau Duffle 
Coat. Every time you 
shrug yourself into its 
woolly warmth you feel 
you’ve a real ally to 
help you fight wind and 
weather. And comfort 
is so important when 
you ’ve got to keep alert. 





The Vitabeau mark is 
your guarantee that it 
is made up to full 
Admiralty specifications 
from the finest 28-oz. 














proofed Duffle. You can- 
not get better value than 
the Vitabeau. 





) ie 
m Vitabeau 
DUFFLE COAT. 








In two standard sizes 90/- (includ- 
ing Tax), POST FREE (16 coupons) 


Direct from the Manufacturers: 


VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, 
London, E.1. 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 6565 
Send remittance as above, and state 
height and chest measurements. 
Place your order NOW— 
we can make only a limited 
quantity. 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


ea — 


WHAT 
IS A HEALTHY 
DIET? 


Before the war many people 
suffered from malnutrition be- 
cause they picked the wrong 
foods from large and varied 
supplies. Now, the way to be 
well fed is to make sure of pick- 
ing the right foods which are 
still available, even though sup- 
plies may be restricted. 

Keep a few good sound prin- 
ciples well in mind. Natural foods 
are the best—vegetables con- 
tain important vitamins and be- 
come plentiful from time to time ; 
National Wheatmeal bread has 
many valuable elements which 
were lacking in white bread; 





milk is available for children, 
who need it most. Fish liver oil 
—another natural food—contains 
the protective and bone-forming 
vitamins and is an _ essential 
supplement to everyone’s diet, 
whether grown-ups or children. 

The newspapers, the B.B.C. 
and the Ministry of Food are 
constantly publishing excellent 
recipes. You will find it pays 
you well to follow them. Diet 
should be varied if you are to 
make the best use of it. 

Think carefully about food 
selection. It is well worth your 
while. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


ee Fal OIL 















* 
BY APPOInTmERT TO 
wm mime CloRce 


GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 








HORNY 








According to expert opinion the Thornycroft 
Thrower has increased tenfold the effective- 
ness of the depth charge. No wonder it 
has been the standard anti-submarine weapon 
in British warships for the past 25 years! 





Stands Supteme 


Gin’ DISTILLER. LONDON Jhe largest gin distillers in the wotld 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 
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HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


are in great demand but supplies are 
severely restricted owing to re- 
quirements of National importance. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. LTD. 
Head Office - BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 Conduit S., W.1 11 Ludgate Circus, £.C.4 
LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH 
20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place 
GLASGOW 11 Dinon Screet, C.! 














Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of Income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from che Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Carry on 
Sergeant..?£ 


“I want a new uniform,” 
announced a young officer to 
us the other day. “ How soon 
could I have it?” “Now?” 


we suggested. 


“Sounds just like Moss 
Bros.” he said. “It’s a 


welcome change to meet 


someone who adopts ‘in 


spite of the war...’ as a 
slogan when most people 
seem to favour ‘ owing to the 


77% 


war.. 


| 
| 


Our service of ready - for- 





immediate-wear uniforms for 
officers in the Navy, Army 
or R.A.F. goes on in 1942 
much as it did in 1939. We 
also make uniforms to mea- 
sure in the shortest possible 
time. 


MOSS | 
BROS tr, 


Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2z 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth, 
Douglas, 1.0.M., Heysham, Salisbury, Dork- 
ing, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, Shore- 
ham, Grantham, Llandrindod Wells, likley. 














SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


War work and essential journeys leave little chance to pick 
and choose road and weather conditions. A car has to be sturdy 
to survive — as sturdy as the many Austins still carrying on, 
helping to do important war jobs. If yours is one of them, 
give it the care it deserves. 


@ LOOK TO YOUR TYRES. Check wheel 
alignment now and then to avoid giving 
tyres needless wear. If you don’t feel like 
tackling this, your Austin dealer will do 
it for you. Always keep tyres at correct 
pressure and free from flints, etc. Periodi- 
cally change all the wheels round (near 
front to off back, off front to near back). 
By helping your Austin in this way you'll 
be helping the war effort too. 


Keep your 


AUSTIN 


fighting fit 








READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE — 4d. monthly from your newsagent. 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham @.€.174 



































The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are adv 


ertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export 
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Mackinlays | 
is known as Sts’ 
THE UNDYING | thewhisky with <3" 


TRUTH the fascinating 
suggestion of 


The Truths that Confucius peat reek 
taught his eager pupils of years 
ago cannot lose their eternal 
verity, although the whole struc- 
ture of civilisation seems trans- 
formed by scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention. 


Women who value 
their smiles 
use a Tek 





Behind the machine still stands 
human thought and human 
craftsmanship, dealing with new 
problems by the old rules. It 


WHY? remains as true as ever it was 


that it is not the tools that 








A bright smile is a sign of a tooth- 





brush that does its job. It’s a sign make for great achievement, Beer get 
of a Tek, in fact. Because the but those who wield them. ne eee 
makers of Tek experimented until 

they found the one perfect shape If a Business is to grow, it lheres WHO 
Se gy sed —— must have in its Constitution ‘ 

teeth and reach every crack an a 

crevice. 92 dentists out of every something more than’ mere Use talking 
100 consulted said that Tek was TH t Commercialism 





the most efficient toothbrush ever a | AS i ig # 5 | 
made. So if you value your smile, C Hi AT W Oo Oo D 
geta Tek—you’ll like it! Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old 


Te k 2" IN ENGLAND $ t < U R | TY THE CON ESE. LTD., 





= 9 
Purchas: Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England r.\e Hal WAY 


Tax 


Telegrams Telephone 
Made and guaranteed by a Be Chatwood, Shrewsbury Shrewsbury 400! Tole h eq, | WwW 4 j S 4 4 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Lid. en — — LONDON MANCHESTER Es bdcch a 18? 
Slough and Gargrave GLASGOW BOMBAY Slablishec 2¢ 























OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE 


OVERSEAS 


Se ne, | VANTELLA 











HALIFAX SHIRTS 
Nova Scotia 
SAINT JOHN made to match 


New Brunswick 


| MONTREAL | “VAN HEUSEN” | 
VANCOUVER | COLLARS lf 





NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


| British Consols |) Gmpiece Satisfaction ERMALINE 


| or “EXPORT "(aquatuge paper) WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


AE ek SE AD OWING TO EXISTING CONDITIONS FiGoo ia 
pe nalidy eS ee SUPPLIES ARE VERY RESTRICTED a ake 


“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 
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Tri- “ang 
Toys 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FROG 








SINCE 1858 British Columbia for 
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TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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Now pha an ee the lot of our men who are 

Priso Wa r Ma ny will soor 

e THIRD ge ny of aptivits 

new problem beg readers 
tc t 


eo 


Ba ree men & 
creates ahaa Please complete ‘a 
form below, sending what yo iy H 
MODEL AEROPLANES ! egul ) els and cigarettes fora year £50 w 
—_ send Ban ne parcels and cigarettes for a year t 411 ,at S UPERLATIVE 
10 prisoners 








Pedigree oe Secrad 


BRITISH ‘PRISONERS OF WAR | | In normal times the best shops 
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PRAMS FOLDERS 

Il the best babies have them BOOKS AND GAMES FUND | have'777. Supplies are, however, 

iM cence nab sia cegaptile tantg | now strictly limited. 

Ye i, 1 DOLLS | ‘Valstar coats in approved styles, 
Ng. SOFT | are available for all branches 
els = of the Services. 

2 ' OYS “! ; : ae ; | 
ag ee eel IL. MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD: PENDLETON - MANCHESTER 
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Dewara Sons! 
Son, PERTH B 


_— 


Milford Lane 
ingdom and t 
ey, Brisbane 





